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West Side Storage Warehouses, 
593, 634, 636 HUDSON STREET, 

779 Greenwich Street and 10 Abingdon Square, WY 
Storage and Safe-keeping for furniture 
Pianos, Baggage, Trunks, Mirrors, 
Paintings, Ornaments, Carpets, 
Theatrical Properties, &c., 
received day or night. 

Expenses and advances maue if required. Separate 
rooms of apy ‘ize, always accesible during business 
hours. Oides! (established 1340), Lowes? in Rate, most 
AccoMM DATING, extonsive and responsible establish- 
ment in the busmess. TRUCKS and #XPRESS WAG- 
ONS built expressly for the removal of Howehold 


Goods, Piat os, Baggage, &c., always ready day or night. 
nega y day or nigh 


GGART, Owner a 


or. 
Office, 53: HUDSON STREE!M, Abingdon Square,N. Y. 


The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.¥Y., 
Depot tor 
Shells, Minerais, Fossils, Feras, Antiques, 
OLD CBINA PORCELAINS 
And Curtisities Nature and Ar/. 


ll BROAD STREET, 
(Opposite Stock Exchange). 


Offices suitable for Bankers, Brokers 
and Architects, to rent. 

Apply to F.G. 4,8, BROWN, 

Broadway, corner Wall Street, N. Y. 
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EIS & HA'TOH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. 8S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business convected with in- 
vessments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erms. 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and  Forcign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & TATOH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY RUYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1866, 


(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread 
HEAD OFFICE, | needle Street ; 


(a4 ey = Court Road; 
(7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 
Susscrisepo Capitat___-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
£600,000 0 0 


Paiw-up CaPiTaL_..--- i. 
Reservep Funp....... £135,000 0 0 


Directors 
Jous Jonxs, Eeq., Chairman. 
Henry Viovas Kast, Eag. Sawer Josnva, Esq. 
Anpvrew Lawais, Esq. Joaquin De Mancaa Esq. 
Rovert Liorp, \. Witusam Simpson, . 
Wa. McAatuva, 9 Jauxus BE. Vanwen, Esq. 











BRANCH 
OFFICES. 








id., M. P. |Grorors Youre, Esq. 
Wm. Maonacuntan, Esq. ‘Huney Jonn Atuinson,Eeq 
Manager? 
ALraep Geonor Kennepr. 


Secretary—C. a Worrs. 


Accounts opened with approved Amert« 
ean and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
Che interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
ates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3ist December in each year. 

Demand Cheaues amd Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previ or Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Oredits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients and every de- 


veription of general Baaking Business 
transacted, 


The Officers and Olerks ot the Berk are pledged not to 








 Jisclose the transactions cf any of its customers, 





J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO. 


BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Afriea, Australia and America, 
Draw Bills of Exchange and mako tele- 


graphic transfers of money on Euroye and 
California. 


Hamilton House, 
STAMFORD, Conn., 


Now open. Favorable terms for Muy and Jane, 
8S. T. COZZENS (formerly of West Point), Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Lake House, 


ISLIP, LONG ISLAND. 








CALIFORNIA & NEVADA 


MINING STOCKS 
A SPECIALTY. 


THE SUBS RIBER will give his SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TLON to the purchase and sale, on commission, of the 
tbove siocks for cash. His frequent visits to and tami- 
larity with the mines of the “Comstock” lede, and his 
extensive acquaintance in ming circies in Sau Fiancis- 
90, afford him advantages of a supetior anl valuable 
tharacter 


MATTIIEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Reegerewces - President and Directors Shoe and Leather 





Wall Street Speculation 


The reli ble house of ALEX, FROTHINGUAM & CO., 
No. 12 Wall Street, New York, publish a hands: me eight 
page weekly payer, called the Weekly Financial Report, 
which they send free to any adiress. In addition toa 
lage number of editorials on fiaa cial and business 
topics, it coutains very full and accurate reports of the 
sales and standing of every bon J, stock and security dealt 
inat the Stock hange. Messrs. Frothingham & Co., are 
very extensive brokers, of large exverneuce ard tried in- 
tegrity. In addition to their stock brokerage business, 
they sell what are termed “ Privileges,” or “ Pats and 
Calls,’ now one of the favorite methods of Ik gilima.e 
speculation. Their advic: is very valuable, and by fol- 
lowing it, many have made fortunes.—New York Metro- 
polis. 


Office, Library and Parlor Furniture! 

A Lacge and Elegant A-sortment always on hand, 
comprising “y inde: Desks, Lounges, Revolving Chairs, 
Parlor and Bedro m Suis, Sec. etaties, Boukcases, Pia- 
nos, &c. 


THE ONLY DOWN-TOWN COMMISSION HOUSE 
FOR FURNITURE, 


TUNIS JOHNSON, 58 Liberty Street, N, Y. 


(adjoining our 37 Nassau Street Salesroom), 











P. 8.—Out-door Sales of Household Furniture at Pri 
vate Residences, a SPECIALLY. 








MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 

A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
ACOMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS, 


WITH ASKETCH OF DIFFERENT METILODS 
OF DEALING IN SIOCKS, BOUNDS AND GOLD. 


72 PAGES, Senr Fare ro ANY ADDRESS, 





Order? executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges ty mail 
and telegraph. Collections made, Money invested aud 
informtion given, by 
JOHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 

72 RBOADWAY, NEW YORK, 








Near the Great South Bay and Ocean. 

open for the season, 

June or full term. 
AMOS R. STELLENWERF. 


Highland House, 


GARRISON-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y., 
Will open June Ist. For particulars apply to 
Giand Union Hoiel, 42nd Street, and 41b Ave- 
ou ,N. Y. G. F. & W. D. GARRISON. 


Now 
Special rates for May and 








Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 


with addition of 130 rooms, will open in May, 
Apply at the House, or to F. A. HAMMOND, 
Hot! Royal, Sixth Avenue and 420d Street, 
7 Y. D. 8. HAMMOND, Proprietor, 





PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


(One hi ai’s ride by Morris and Evsex RR. Five 
minotes’ walk from Depo’.) 


An extension of fifty bedrooms has been lately 
added ; modern improvements and neatly far- 
nished. Kaupt asa first-class family hotel, It ta 
now ready to show rooms for the reason. Apply 
\o J. RIERA, Proprietor. 


“SANDS POINT HOTEL 


Will open on May lat for Sommer Gneste. S exm- 
er Scawanhaka leaves Peck Slip dally at 4 and 
331d Street, E. R., at 4:16 P.M, 
leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 

G. DUNSPAUGH, 


Returning, 





Whitestone House, 
WHITESTONE, L. I. 


Being entirely renovated and newly farnished, 
will be opened on May 24th, 1576, Every room 
4 88 gas, electric bells, &c, 


























GURNEY & CO., 


Importers of material for making Honiton 
and Point Lace, Xc., 


71l Broadway, New York’ 


Sole Agents in the U. S. for Mutton & 
Co., London. 


_ AVENA, 


OR OATEN GRITS, 


© A preparation of oats by a NEW Process, Free 
from all pirie% Taste, and superior to any oat- 
mel either foreiga or domeste Very PALA- 
TABLE and higbly nutritious The pest CEREAL 
food in ute a8 ACKNOWLEDGED after PRACTICAL 
test by the first puysiCIANS H¢TEIS, RFSTUPANTS 
and Paiva'E FAM Lirs during the past 12 months. 
Packe' in 2 and Sib. packages, For sale by all 
first-class grocers. 


LUNT BROTHERS, 
28 South Street, New York City. 








“HAND BOOK” i. 
Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SAt BY 


(), H. CROSBY, 19 Willian, St. N.Y. 


PRICE, $2.00. 
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GEORGIA 2 FLORIDA!::: 


tion about Georgia or Florida, should subscribe for the 
Moaniroa News, published at Savannah, Ga, Daily, $10 
Weekly, 42 pi sonum, Advertisers desing cw tuners 
in these States should use its columns. 2! ts the best 
paper in the Southeast. Specimen copies sent on rect ipt of 
Scents. Allress J. UW. ESTILL, Savannab, Ga, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. _ 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mars. Toure CoanpttR Moviton, author of 
‘* Bed- me Stories,’ but Letter known as the 
Kriliont Literary Correspondent ‘*L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. NicHoxas ° 

“Sr. Nicnon s seems to ie, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet reen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials rnnning at once, by 
two anch authors as Lonisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘Litrne Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncue Tom’s 
Capm,' and already one can see that the ‘ Erenr 
Coverxs’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I um deter- 
wined to make his farther acquaintance. 

** But, after all, the ‘Exonr Covsrns’ and the 
3 Youre Surveror’ are only welcome guests— it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. Nichoias 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a salon, drawing from each visitor his 
heat, and charming alike by her speech acd by 
her silence.” 
Make the Children Happy at Home 


By a year’s subscription to Sr, Nicnoxas, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor. Ong, Bounn, 
with a year’s subscription to Scarpyer’s Monts- 
ty, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. Post- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BooxsE.uess and PostmasTeErs. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a yoone exactly fitted to the Rald 
spot, so perfert, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hatr being a ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 
































HAIR DYE, 
BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye, 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects Hi bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and prorerly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by alldruggists. 





W. A Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately curcs Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching 


3 of the 
Head, and all Eruptions ¢ ithe Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal (ij 
for the Hair. The best [Tair 01) in use 
W. A. Batchsboyr’s Deatifrics jor, beautie 


} ~eserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 


W. A. Batehelor’s New Cosmetique, 





Black or Biown, for tinti.g the Mair, Whiske: 

Soustachion, without agra, Se sae Sold Hy ye 

tory, No, 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggi 
Ly he ’ y Sgists. 





BROWN’S 





HALE’S 
Honty or Horenounp anpD Tar, 
FOR THE CURE OF 


Covans, Coins, InrLuzyza, Hoarseness, Dirri- 
CULT BRFATHING, AND ALL AEFECTIONS OFS 
tie THroat, BroncHIAL TuBgs AND 
LUNGS, LEADING TO CONSUMPTION. 


Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
anion wilh Tar. Bam, extracted from the L rr 
Paincipts of the forest tree Anizrs Batsamea, 
or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound sootnes AND scat- 
TERS all irritations snd inflammations, aad the 
Tar-Balm cCLEANSES AND HEALS the throat and 
air-passages leading t) the lungs. Five addi- 
tional ingredients keep the organs cool, moist 
and in healthful action. Let no prejudice keep 
you from trying this great medicine of a famous 
doctor, who bas saved thuusands of lives by it 
in his large private practice. 

N. B.—The Tar Balm has no BaD Tas?z or 
smell. 

prices, 50 cents AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 


Great saving to buy large size, 
Sold by all Druggists, 


** Pike’s Toothache Drops” cure in 
1 minute. 








$5 to $20 per day. Agents wanted. All classe 
of working people of both sexes, young 

and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 

localities, during their spare moments, or al! the time 

than at any thing else. We offer employment that will! 

pay handsomely for every hour’s work, 

ars, terme, &c.. sent free. 

Don’t delay. 


Full particu- 
nd us your aaaress at once, 


Now is the time. Don’t look ter work or 


business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer, 
G. Stivsow & Co,. Portland, Maine. 


FREDERICK Brown, 
IMPORTING, CHEMIST. 


MANUFACTURING 

& DISPENSING 

N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


e —— 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 
_— —OF _ 


/ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. 

PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE, 
MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP. 

BITTER WINE OF IRON. 

COOPER’S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 
CHAPMAN'S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 
WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, (from 


‘ original prescription.) 
MRS. HARVEY’S COUGH SYRUP, 
DENTIFRICE, in Bottles, 


DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, suitable for 
Travelers, 


ARABIAN RACAHOUT, in convenient bottles 


se 





4 a ACENT FOR 
E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA, 


None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 

143 New Bond Street, W, 
S. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, 


12 Aldersgate St, Ec, { (ON DON. 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, os 
37 Newgate St., E, C. —: 





G. Voss, HAMBURG, ’ 
E. DEJARDIN, PARIS, ' 


21 Johannis Strasse, 
2 Avenue de I'Opera, 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 
\ to the Price List of 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 
Which will be mailed on application. @ 








<= 








Se 


This infallible remedy is composed of the o 


EDUCATION. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, 


MANHATTANVILLE, N. ¥. City. 
This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
ncar the Central Park. The plan of in- 
atruction unites every advantage, which 
can contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 
Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bisho~ Hellmuth Colle~es 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
CLAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
men, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES, The Colleges are one 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff of 
European and experienced h Dist 
rom the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail. 
President and Founder—The Right Rev. I. HELL- 


MUTH, D.D., D.C.L,, Lord Bishop o! Huron. 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-Heap Master: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 
ien, Opt. 
when Ladies’ College —Prixcirat : Rev. H, F, 
ARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. a 

For particulars apply te the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 


SEPTEMBER Ist. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City 


(Location delightful and easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for busincss or 
college. 

Thirty-third year begins September 
13th, 1875. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
titute, 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 
fhe next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIL, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. WARD P. WESTON. 


SELECT BOARDING SCHCOL, 


4OPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N, J. 
Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Location unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
et Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
Address 
MISS E. H. BOGGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 

O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


Firet Session begins September Ist, 
1875. A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 

President. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., IJ. Y. 


$160 pays for board, tuition fue’, 

light, &c., &e., fur Twenty Weeks, i. this 

well-known institution. Advantages ms 

perior. ‘umberlimited. Send fcr cat: - 
legue,to T. G. SCHRIVER, A.M, 
Oxens on September 14th, 1875 


Archdiocese of New York. 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 


FORDHAM, NEW YORK. ” 
The College offers every facility for : 
Classical and Commercial! Education, 
Studies will be resumed on Werpnes 
Day, SepremBet 8th, 1875. 
Txrus: Board and Tuition, per year’ 
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300, 
For further particulars appy to 
rw GQUKEIN. 8. . President, 


EDUCATION. = __ 
CJARLIER INSTITUTE, 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resum2d on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER l4th, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, tayght and spoken, Twenty eachers. 
New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrangements Large gymnasium, fire-proof stairs, 
&c. Prospectus sent on application, 

PROF. CHARLIER, Director. 


SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Recerves A FEW LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 
(Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y.' 


RYE SEMINARY,RYE,.N.Y. 


Nost session will commence September 13th, 1875, For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8. J. LIFE. 


Young Ladies’ 


Boarding and Day School! 
STAMFORD, CT., 
Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This olJ-established School re-opens cu 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
inevruction in Encuisa, Frencu and Ger- 
wan. Supcrior as a Home School. 

EF Circulars sent on application. 


AMOSKEAG 


Manufacturing Company, 


pea,» z., 
Manufacturers of Steam Engines, 
Locomotives 
and Stationary Steam Engines, 
Soilers, Cotton amd Woolen Machinery, Tools 
deus Work tnd Castings 9 ay Deveiption. 


WM. AMORY, Tro , City Exchange, Boston, Mass 
A STRAW. Agent, Manchester. §. 1, 


















































SULPHUR SOAP, 


THOROUGHLY Cures DISEASES OF THE Sx, 
BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, PREVENTS 
AND REMEDIEs RHEUMATISM AND Govt, 
Heats SORES AND ABRASIONS OF THE 
CUTICLE AND COUNTERACTS ConTAGION. 


_ This Standard External Remedy for Erup- 
tions, Sores and Injuries of the Skin, not 
only REMOVES FROM THE COMPLEXION ALL 
BLEMISHEs arising from looal impurities of 
she blood and obstruction of the pores, but 
also those produced by the sun and wind, 
such as tan and freckles. It renders the cu- 
TICLE MARVELLOUSLY CLEAR, SMOOTH and 
PLIANT, and being & WHOLESOME REAUTI- 
FIER is far preferable to any cosmetic. @ 


e 

ALL THE REMEDIAL ADVANTAGES OF SUL- 
PHUR Batus are insured BY THE USE OF 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, which in ad- 
dition to its purifying effects, remedics and 
PREVENTS RHEUMATISM and Gout. 

It also DISINFECTS CLOTHING and LINEN and 
PREVENTS DISEASES COMMUNICATED BY CON- 
TACT with the person. 


Ir pissoLves DanprurF, prevents bald- 
ness, and retards grayness of the hair. 


Physicians speak of it in high terms, 


Prices, 25 and 50 Oents per Oake, Per Box, (3 Oakes,) 
60 and $1.20. 


N.B. The 50 cent cakes are triple thesize of those at 
@ 25 cents. 


“Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye,” Black or Brown, 
e 





(LN. GRITTENTON, Pop, 7 Sh Av. RY, 
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THE ALBION. — 

















been for the fact that he clutched tight hold of the top 
bar of the gate. 

IIe w 8 at a loss for a little while to account for this, 
when, on moving his arm, he recollected the wound he 
had received, but which in the whirl of exciting events 
which had since succeded he bad forgotten. 

By a great effort he shook off the weakness he felt, 
and then bandaged bis arm. 


[ture comprehended fully what was required of her, but 
she seemed by her way to show that she considered the 
hedge wo high, even for her to leap. 

But Turpin was rendered desperate at so immediate 
a prospect of capture and death, and, unheeding the re 
monstrange, a8 one might call it, of his mare, he took a 
firm hold, and then patting her encouragingly upon the 
—J|back, made her essay the, to ev ‘ry appearance, impossis 








~NEW 
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E R. SILL, 


The shadow of a bird 
On the shadow of a bough; 
8 veet and clear his song is heard, 
“Seek me now—I seek thee now!’ 
‘The bird swings out of reach in the swaying tree, 
But his shi d>w on tLe garden-walk below belongs to me. 


The phantom of my love 
False dreams wiih hope doth fill, 
Softly singing, far above, 
“Love me atill - I love thee still !” 
The cruel vision hovers at my sad heart's door, 
But the sou! I love is soaring out of reach forevermore, 





BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 
By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER LXXIX, 


SQUIRE ELDERTON AND HIS DAUGHTER ANNIE MAKE A 
SLIGHT MISTAKE 





From the look of the sky, Dick could tell that he was 
proceeding in as nearly as possible an easterly direc- 


tion. 

His ignoranee of the topography of the place destroyed 
his confidence, for he knew not how soon he might reach 
some large town. 


But if the ascont he was now making did hinder him, 


it had the effect of hindering his pursuers ia an e yual 


degree, so that after all matters remained much about 


the same. 


A litt'e more than five minutes brought Dick in view 
of the top of the bill. . 


From the clearness with which it was defined, he 


came tu the conclusion taat on the other side the de- 
scent must be very abrupt icdeed, much more so than 
the side he was upon. 

But what is amiss ? 

Disk suddenly brings Black Bess to a stand. 

He looks eagerly about him. 


Can it be possibe that the dragoons have relinquished 


the chase ? 
Or is it that he has distanced them ? 


In acither case would he have pu'led up with such 


abruptiess. 


Lower down the h'll, too, ean be seen the troop of 


dragoous pushing along with unabated speed 
What on earth, then, could be Dick’s motive for be- 


having as though it was his desire to be taken prisoner ? 


It wos this. 


As he looked before him at the top of the hill he saw 
suddenly arise as though from the ground another troop 
of dragoons, similar in appearance to those by whom 


he was chased, but in greater force. 


They saw him, evidently, for they had been traveling 
only at a walking pace; but now they came on at a full 


gallop. 


And so when he saw this, Dick did the only thing he 


could do, and that was to come to a standstill. 


To have kept in motion would only bring his enemies 


closer upon him. 
Turpin gave himself up to anxious thought. 


For the first time he became cognizant of the fact that 
there had been more than one troop sent out to capture 


him. 

fe glaneed around h'm despairing’ y. 

Escape there secmed to be none. 

A troop of soldiers before bim 

A troop of soldiers bc bind. 

On cither side the tallest hedgerows he ever remem 
bered to have seen. 

He might just as well have been in a tube. 


There was little or no time for deliberation, however. 
The officers neired him with great rapidity, and in a 


mivute or so would be wit in muske: range. 
Truely was Turjin’s position most desperate. 
it 


‘ shall be taken now, th.t’s quite certain,” he said 
“and then farewell to all hopes o rescuirg Tom. W 


shall swing together next Monday without a doubt. The 
only way there is of leaving the line is by jumping the 


hedge, and that I am sure is to high, even for Bess ” 


The jangling of the weapons and ornaments which 
the soldiers carried, now mingled with the horses’ 


measured tread 


“T wont give up unresistingly,” said Dick. “I will; 
iry the hedge. If I miss it, le n’t possibly be worse! 





ble leap. 


did Black Bess refuse to obey him. 
She went half way across the lane, and then swerved 
Dick forced her back to her former position. 


to him. 


more turned towards the hedge. 

Then, with a rush ard a bound, she was over. 

But vot clearly. 

Her hind legs caught in the hedge, and both horse 
and rider rolled over and over into a field. 


cons¢iousness, so that he did not hear the cry that the 
dragoons set up. 

It was one compounded of rage, mortification, disap- 
pointment, and admiration. 

Happily for the safety of Dick’s bones, the meadow 


less earth, 

He recovered tie use of his faculties very quickly, 
and sprang to his feet. 

Bess was standing close behind him. 

He sprang without delay into the saddle, and, shaping 


was soon beyond the danger of immediate capture. 

The drag ons, who had made up their minds that the 
capture of Turpin was inevitable, were enraged beyond 
measure at his uuanticipated escape. 

The hedge oy.r which Black Bess had just managed 
to leap was of so extraordinary a height, and there was 
so little room for a run before leaping it. that not one of 
of them made the smallest attempt at following him. 
The other dragoons who had been pursuing now made 
their appearance on the scene, looking tired and anxious. 
From the bottom of his heart did ‘Tom King rejoice 
tha’ his old comrade had been to lucky as to get off, 
though he himself had not been similarly fortunate. 
Some very earnest conversation now took place be- 
tween the officers in command of the two troops, 

At length it was determined that the one which had 
Tom King prisoner was, without further delay, to make 
its way to London. 


the hill, at which place they thought they should be 
able to get into the meadows. 

But before they could do this Dick had got such a 
start that it was quite futile to think of overtaking him. 
His progress, however, across the ficlds was not quite 
so swift as he could have wished, for the ground was 
soppy from the recent rains. 


forts she had made, and the heaviness of the ground af- 
fected her more than it ordinarily would have done. 
After crossing a couple of meadows he came to a large 
plot of ploughed land. 

His first though was to cross this, but on further con- 


the firm beaten path which skirted it. 





he knew that upon her depended his chance of safety 
It is very p obab’e, to, that this, although much fur 
ther, would not take near so long. 
At the other side of the field 


secn. 


made it appear n.ore beautiful thin at other times. 


-|mellow, yet rosy light. 


musical notes making themselves audible above al 
otbers. 


;|entire repose which pervaded it. 
e 
strite could have existence. 


this lane, the melody of the birds, and the delicious si 
leace, that he sat still on his mare tor a minute or twe 
lost in admiration, without making the least attempt t 
open the gate. 








CHAPTER LXXX. 


For the first time since he had had ber in his possession 
Every 
second thus lost was of the most inestimable importance 


Finding her master determined, Black Bess once 


For a minute or so, Turpin was entirely deprived of 


into which he alighted was composed of soft and stone- 


his ccurse asross the field at right angles to the lane, 


The others would retrace their steps to the top of 


Bess, too, could not but be exhuusted after the ef- 


sideration he concluded it would be better to take to the 


{t would, besides, be less fatiguing to his mare, and 


ick found a gate which 
led into one of the most charming and beautiful lanes 
he had ever in the course of his varied experience 


Perhaps, too, the fresh pure air of the early morning 


The sky was cloudless, and the sun had got suffi- 
ciently high up in the heavens to shed upon all things a 


Numberless birds were singing sweetly in the tall 
trees on cither side of the line, while a lark that had 
just risen was mounting rapidly upwards, his clear and 


Not the least charm about this pl.ce was the air of 
To have bzen there 
one would have thought that no such things as war aud 


So much charmed was Dick with the appearance ot 


This now, however, was scarcely requisite, for the 
hemorr!iage had ceased in consequence of the blood have 
ing coagulate over the orifice of the wound. Still it 
.}could do it no harm. 
Before leaviog the smuggler’s cave he had taken the 
— to stow into the pocket of his coat a small 
ottle of brandy. 
Recollecting having done this he produced it, and pull. 
ing out the cork with his tecth took a long draught. 
The firey, unadulterated spirit seemed to fill him with 
new life so soon as the first uncomfortable sensation of 
having drank so much at one time had passed away. 
Then he bethought himself of the object for which he 
had dismounted, which was to try if he could open the 
gate. 
He was well pleased to find it was only secured by a 
picee of wood being stuck through the staple instead of 
a lock, so withdrawing this the gate swung open at 
once. 
Taking Bess by the bridle-he led her through it, and 
fastened it in the way he had found it, for he did not wish 
so glaring an index as an open gate to show the route 
he had taken. 
Ho listened then very intently for nearly two minutes, 
but he could hear nothing whatever of his pursuers the 
dragoons. 
Nor was he likely to do so, for they would have to 
make a considerable circuit to reach the very pretly ver 
dant Jane in which Le now stood. 
But of this fact Turpin was ignorant. 
Apparently the lane was one but little traveled, for 
there were no ruts in it and except just in the very 
middle it was completely overgrown wiih short crisp 
rass. 
P Dick looked both up and down this lane, but it was so 
sinuous that he could see only a little way. 
“‘T must mount ard be off,” be s id, “thouzh this 
place is charming enough to make any one linger in it. 
My focs are too close at hand for it to be at all safe. In 
fact, how it is I hear nothing of them 1 can’t very well 
make out.” 
As he pronounced these words, Dick, with a good 
deal of trouble mounted his mare, for his left arm being 
quite useless, rendered such a thing rather difficult. 
Atlength he suceeded. 
Again he paus:d to listen, but still he could hear no 
sounds indicative of the proximity of his foes. 
It then becam? rather.a nice question with him as to 
which dire:tion he should take. 
“‘f must find shelter somewnere,” he ssid. “I can- 
not tell how much my arm may be injured, and neg- 
lect may make what would otherwise be but a trifling 
wound a dangerous one. Less, too, [ can tell, wil be 
the better fo~ a rest. ' 
“And yet,” he added, “I hardly kaovy whe-her, 
under the circumstances, it will be safe. lowover, L 
will try this way, let it be how it may.” 
So saying, he turned to the right. 
At a gentle trot, Bess made her way along this lane, 
her footsteps being all but inaudible upon the short 
grass in the road. 
He turned the corner of the lane, and as he dil so he 
-|happened to get into such a position that the sun’s rays 
fell upon him. 

They were warm and refreshing, and he felt grateful 
for them. 

Novertheless, he did not halt, but turned round ane 
other bend in the lane, which then for more than half-a 
mile stretched out before him in a straight line. 

Then he noticed that over the palings on the loft hard 
side of the lan> were somo very tastefully and beau 
fully laid-out grounds evidently belonging to a gentle- 
man’s mansion. 

‘Then some littie distance further on he saw what he 
took to be the entraace gates, and just over the tree 
tops peeped the roofs and chimneys of a lodge. 
1| ‘The mansion itself however was not visible. 

Dick rode on rather leisurely, fur where he uow stood 
he could see for a long way in the direction from whence 
his pursuers would have to come. 

None of them were in sight. 

Just then Dick, having nearly reached the lodge 
gates, turned his gaze from the meadows on his right to 
-|the road before him 
»,| Then he noticed that which ho certainly had not seen 
0; before. 
| ‘This was a young and b:autiful girl. 


(To be covtinued’. 

































off than Lam now, while there is every chance of my | DICK TURPIN FOR A TIME GETS INTO VERY COMFORTABLE | —— 

being better. : QUARTERS. | Minufacturing, Miaing and other Stocks. 
As he uttered these words Dick backed bis mare ag! Dick dismounted. f " eae 

far as he could to one side of the Jane, and faced the’ Ge ee 


No sooner, however, did his feet touch the earth than, or, $55.09) par value for $500 Cish; 
;sich a sudden feeling of faintness came over him that} or $25,000 par value for $25) Cwso_ 
he recled, staggered, and would have fallen had it uot | Address P.O.xog 4'4/)7, York City New, 


hedge on the other. 
It was »pparent iy 9 moment that the sagacious cre- 
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Marriage Song. 


Bweet be the stars that glimmer 
Above your paths of life, 

Sweet be the faith and glory, 

Eweet be the dear old story, 

Ab! love, dear love, forever 
Shield these two hearts from strife, 


@ love! thy sacred meaning 
Is in the faith divine 
That binds two souls together, 
That holds through sunny weathcr 
And through the falling darkness 
Truth’s majesty as thine. 


O time! dost thou not cherish 
What men do cherish still? 
Day's radiance softly covers 
The steadfast faith of lovers, 
Life’s tendernesses blossom 
Where souls have learned to thrill, 


0 ime! dost shou rot cherish 
The union born for time? 

No love is meant to sunder; 

True love is love whose wonder 

Grows lovelier with the ages, 
Forever in its prime, 


Ah! ye who now are treading 
Where older souls have trod— _ 
List to the deeper teaching 
Of life far-spread, far reaching, 
List to the hopes sublimest 
- ‘Phat bloom in Man and God. 


Sweet be the years whose brightness 
Swells through the glad to-day 
Bweet be the life ye cling to, 
? Sweet be the faith ye sing to, 
Bweet be the truth ye follow, 
Sweet be the prayers ye pray! 
George Edgar Montgommery. 


a ere 
Terribly Decided. 


“Oh, Sara, you are too absurd!” And 
pretty Grace Ashleigh laughs her pleas- 
antest laugh. “The idea of loving two 
men at once, and not knowing which to 
choose! I don’t believe you at all.” 


— 


* “Believe or not, Grace; just as you 
please,” is the soft serious-voiced an- 
swer. 


Those wonderful deep, hazel eyes of 

Sara Prescott’s turn all their subdued 
richness of color toward her friend whilst 
she speaks,and every feature of her beau- 
tiful oval face wears an impress of 
earnest meaning. 
% “It is true, Grace,” she whispers; true, 
true, true! There are moments when I 
feel confident that Ralph Cartis, with 
his dark, southern-looking beauty, and 
his impulsive, reckless ways, is by far 
the dearer to me. But a visit from 
blonde-haired, blue-eyed Walter Crosbie 
changes everything. I am just tossed 
about in spirit from one to the other. 
Each seems to touch, with me, a sepa- 
rate chord of congeniality. I don’t 
know how it will end. Here they have 
both been lingering along at the hotel, 
Grace, paying me daily visits since the 
first of July.” 

“Perhaps,” suggests Grace, after a 
little silence, whilst they walk along 
through the twilit paths of the great 
lawn, which compasses the luxurious 
summer-house where Sara Prescott lives 
—*perhaps you will end by hating them 
doth, Sara?” 

“I cannot tell. 
impossible.” 

& “Very well,” answers Grace; “I must 
ask you to have my carriage ordered 
round now, Sara, notwithstanding that I 
‘should like to remain and help to counsel 
you in your troubles; buat please remem- 
ber that I have seven miles to drive, and 
that mamma makes a perfect Rachel of 
herself if I stay out after dark.” 

i* So Grace presently takes her depar- 
ture, and Sara is left to hold converse 
with her own thoughts, whilst she be- 
gins a second, and this time a wholly, 
solitary, stroll among tlre stately shrub- 
beried lawns. 

% Very gloomy and miserable those 
thoughts are. She recalls, with a sense 
of shrinking fear, how intense a passion 
for her has recently grown to possess 
both Ralph Curtis and Walter Crosbie— 
how each has become almost aggressive, 
of late, in ke fierce request for some 
final answer to his eager hopes, and how 
the more that either pleads the more 
absolute and complete has been her in- 
decisior, hes doubt, her perplexity, 


And yet that seems 


a 








Noshe cannot make up her mind. Al- 
low that she is mentally a monstrosity 
of womanhood; allow that nobody has 
ever been precisely in her unsettled con- 
dition; the fact exists, all the same, that 
she loves two men at once, and has 
no power to choose betwen them. 

Suppose they should have some deadly 
quarrel on her account! Nothing is 
more possible. They have grown cor- 
dially to hate each other; of that fact 
Sara feels right sure. They are living 
at the same hotel, and are constantly 
thrown together, Sara shudders when 
she reriembers what evidences she has 
had of how fierce a temper each pos- 


sesses. Oh, why cannot she be like other 
women? Why must she suffer so keen- 
ly from what seems nothing except 


her own gross stupidity and silly irreso- 
lution ? 

Just at this stage of Sara's thoughts the 
sound of a footstep directly behind her 
meets the young girl’s ear. She turns, 
and in the vague dark sees Walter Cros- 
bie’s tall commanding figure, and fair, 
Saxon face. He begins speaking with 
brusque suddenness: “Sara—Miss Pres- 
cott—I have come to bid you good-bye.” 

“She clasps both hands together in an 
abrupt burst of surprise. 

“You cannot possibly mean it ?” 

“Ido. Iam tired of being played fast 
and loose with, from day to day.” 

“You are not going,” she answers, calm- 
ly, after alittle silence, and whilst they 
were walking on “I know by your tones 
and your manner that it is only a ruse. 
You are not going until I—I give you a 
final answer.” 


“And for God's sake,” Walter bursts 
forth, “when is that final answer com- 
ing? There are times, Sara Prescott, 
when I feel like believing that no more 
heartless coquette than yourself ever 
drew breath, and that you care no more 
for me than you care for Ralph Curtis.” 

“Pardon me. I think that I heard my 
my name mentioned,” 

None other than Ralph Cartis himself 
spake these words, 

The vague half-light has now yielded 
to the brightening glimmer of a fall, 
superb moon, whose silver globe hangs 
midway between horizon and zenith, 
beautifully pendent in the still, blue, 
breezeless dusk. 

Ralph Curtis, having just emerged 
from behind a dark barrier of tall, 
heavy shrabbery round which the road 
winds, stands facing Walter Crosbie and 
Sara, his black-eye, olive-brown counte-: 
nance fully visible to them both. Under 
his dark moustache there playsa_ bitter, 
eynical smile. 

Sara utters a little scream of dis- 
may. 

“How unexpected,” she falters; and 
then there is a silence among the trio, 
which lasts until Walter Crosbie harshly 
breaks it. 

“Very unexpected,” he exclaims; “and 
yet, after all, scarcely inopportune. I, 
for one, am glad that it has occurred. 
It gives me, at least, the opportunity of 
asking you, in Mr. Curtis’ presence, 
Miss Sara, how much longer you desire 
that this absurd masquerade shall con- 
tinue. With whom—to make a sort of 
epigram out of the situation” (while he 
laughs a low, discordant laugh)—“do you 
wish to walk home with, Mr. Cartis or 
myself ?” 

And then 
promptly: 

“Iecho Mr. Crosbie’s question.” 

Whereupon poor, weak Sara bursts into 
tears. 

“Please both go away,” she murmurs, 
brokenly. 

“Iean walk home just as well alone 
by myself.” 

Silence. 

This time it is a silence that Ralph 
Curtis ends. 

“That is no answer, Miss Sara.” 

“Right,” states Walter Crosbie, with 
stern emphasis. “It is no answer.” 

“I—I can't help it,” laments Sara, 
“Please go—both of you.” 


Ralph Curtis speaks 


HE ALBION. 








Suddenly afierce flash shoots from the 
night-like eyes of Ralph. 

“Let there be some decision,” he cries, 
addressing Walter. “If Miss Prescott 
will not make it herself, itis for us to do 
so.” 

“I do not understand,” replies Walter. 
Ralph draws near to him. 

“I beg your pardon,” he commences, 
speaking to Sara; and then there follows 
between thetwomenan inaudible whis- 
pered conference which she, who wit- 
nesses it, watches and wonders at. 
The conference continues nearly five 
minutes; and at last Ralph Curtis turns 
toward Sara. 

“Miss Prescott, Mr. Crosbie and I have 
formed a compact together. Do you 
see where yonder road emerges from 
those clumps of shrubbery ?” 

“Yes,” answers the puzzled girl, in right 
puzzled tones. 

“Very well. We desire you to wait 
here. We will disappear. When you 
next see either of us it will be as he ad- 
vances toward you, doubtless at fullest 
running speed along that ame road. 
One will in all probability win the race 
which we propose to run, but if it 
proves a neck-and-neck race, then— 
then—” 

“Then?” questions Sara, with tremb- 
ling voice. 

“Then,” Walter Crosbie here breaks in, 
‘you will walk home alone. Do you quite 
understand, Miss Sara? Think, for a 
moment, and I feel sure that further ex- 
planation will be useless.” 

“I—I—have thought,” quivers Sara, 
“and-—and—I think—I am sure, indeed— 
that I understand.” 

“Very well,” exclaimed Walter. “Do 
you consent to such an arrangement, 
strange and wild as it seems? Reflect 
for a moment before replying.” 


Sara covers her face, impulsively, with 
both hands, and remainsin this attitude 
for a brief while. Then she uncovers her 
face again, with an equal impulsiveness, 
and cries out, in tones almost fierce from 
intense excitement. 

“I have reflected; and I consent.” 

* ~ * *~ ~*~ 


Sara is standing quite alonenow, in the 
clear, perfect moonlight. Around ber 
gleam the shadowy lawns, broken with 
their great,dusk masses of foliage. Her 
eyesare fixedintently upon that fragment 
of opposite road which its skirting 
shrubberies allow her to see. She is list- 
ening—listening with strained anxious 
ear, and with every nerve on the qui 
vive of expectancy. 

Presently there is the distinct sound, 
at what seems a considerable distance, 
of rapid, advancing feet Sara’s eyes 
fairly dilate, and her head stretches it- 
self forward in the wild eagerness of her 
feelings. 

The steps come nearer, nearer—heavy, 
decisive thuds of vigorous feet against 
hard, unyielding gravel. 

And now, without a moment’s warning, 
the steps cease. Then thereis a man’s 
wild, fierce cry; afterthat, what seems a 
second of silence; andthen the dreadfal, 
eracking, unmistakable sound of a_ pistol. 

Just fora brief space Sara stands as 
though frozen into stone. Then she 
rushes down the road, turns the corre: 
made—so to speak—by the great shrub- 


bery clusters, and darts on, on, with 
fleetest speed. A long, quivering, ter- 
rified moan leaves her lips, as she 
pauses at last by a dark, outstretched 
form. 


“Walter—Walter Crosbie! for God's 
sake what has happened !” 

No answer. 

And then she sees the ghastly 


upturned face, and the long, gory stream 
that oozes from its temples! 

Not two yards distant there is an- 
other prone form. Sara staggers to- 
ward it. 

Ralph Curtis’s swarthy face gleams 
livid and ghastly, in the pale moon- 
light ! 

“His fault,” he gasps—“all his fault! 
He stabbed me as I was passing him. 





‘then 1 fired—not till then. God help 
you—poor Sara— poor Sara!” 

These are the last words he ever 
speaks. And so the race has been run; 
and so Death has won it. 


FUNERALS IN 1776. 





Funerals touched weddings at the 
point of feasting, and were often very 
expensive, showy and pompous occasions, 
In some parts of the country, especially 
among the Dutch of Long Island and 
New York, it was the custom for a 
young manto lay by his earnings after 
coming of age, until a sufficient sum 
had accumulated to provide for him a 
“respeciable” funeral when he should 
come to die. Oftentimes the young 
burgher would reserve half of the por- 
tion of wine which he had liberaily laid 
in for his marriage, to be used at the 
funeral of himself or his wife Special 
invitations were sent out for funerals as 
for parties. The clergymen, pallbearers 
and physicians attending were provided 
with scarfs and gloves and sometimes 
each with a mourning ring, while the 
feast which followed the interment at 
the house of the relatives of the deceased, 
elaborate with cold roast meats, wines, 
liquors and pipes, was not unfrequently 
an occasion of coarse excesses, some- 
times descending into hilarious and noisy 
demonstrations. A “respectable” fu- 
neral of this description might cost per- 
haps $1,000, while the funeral of the 
first wife of the Hon. Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer is said to have cost not less than 
$20,000.—Edward Abboti’s “Revolutionary 
Times.” 








HOW ROSSETTI WAS WEARIED. 

It is said of a well-known poet of the 
day, lately expelled from the London 
Arts Club, that his offence was the piling 
together of thirty hats of members and 
dancing an Indian war measure on the 
top of the heap. He was drunk at the 
time, of course; indeed it isa matter of 
common notoriety that his habits are 
most unfortunate. Rossetti used to be 
his intimate friend, and after their 
estrangement a lady inquired how he 
could bear to give up his beloved Pyth- 
jas. “Alas! madame,” Rossetti  re- 
plied, “one grows weary of carrying 
even one’s best friend upstairs every 
night.” Another lady expressed her re- 
gret that Mr. Swinburne’s habits were 
such that she was unable to invite him 
to her house; Rossetti aroused her joy- 
ful sympathy by informing her that the 
poet had quite reformed, but only to 
add when she had congratulated him 
upon an event so unlooked for and de- 
sirable, “He does not now get drank 
more than five days out of the week.” 





SCOTCH APPLAUSE. 


Mrs. Siddons once described with no 
small humor to Campbell the scene of 
her probation on the Edinburg boards. 
The grave attention of the Scotchmen, 
and their canny reservation of praise till 
they were sure it was deserved, she 
said, had well nigh worn out her patience. 
She had been used to speak to animated 
clay, but she now felt as if she had been 
speaking to stone. Successive flashes 
of her eloquence that had always been 
sure tuo electrify the south, fell in vain on 
those northern flints. At last she said 
she had worked up her powers to the ut- 
most emphatic possible utterance of one 
passage, having previously vowed in her 
heart that if this could not touch the 
Scotch she would never again cross the 
Tweed. Whenit was finished she paused 
and looked at the audience. The -deep 
silence was broken only by a single 
voice exclaiming, “That’s no bad!” 





Herbert Spencer says the gold ring 
now worn by married women isthe sign 
of the iron ring that was worn about the 
neck or ankle in olden times, and indi- 
cated the submission of the wearer. Mr, 
Spencer is a bachelor, 
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THE ALBION. 
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A LEGEND OF §ttir YraLACE? OF BER- 
> LIN. 


Highlanders are familiar with legends 
of supernatural visitors, whose duty it is 
to warn of the occurrence of deaths in 
particular families, The imperial family 
of [Germany possesses, it seems, such a 
ghostly retainer, who goes by the name 
of “The Little White Woman.” A lady, 
says the correspondent of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, informed Prince Bismarck a 
few years ago that her femme de chambre 
was thrown into hysterics by hearing the 
clattering high heels and the tapping 
walking stick of the “Little White 
Woman.” Bismarck at once replied, 
“Make the matter public; atthe same time 
let people know that your maid's head 
bas been shaved and that she has had a 
shower bath and blisters and bleeding, and 
let it be done.” The lady followed the 
prescription, and the maid was sent to 
an asylum, The “Little White Woman” 
has, however, appeared since then-—once 
in October, 1872, before the death of 
Prince Albrecht, and the last time in 
October, 1873, when Queen Elizabeth of 
Prussia lay on her deathbed. The Queen 
Dowager, however, was nota born Hohen- 
zollern, andso for awhile the visitation 
was supposed to forebode the death of 
the Emperor, who was ill atthe time; but 
His Majesty recovered. The legend says 
that long ago a Hohenzollern princess, a 
widow with two children, fell in love with 
aforeign prince, and thinking that the 
children were an obstacle to the marriage 
she killed them both. The foreign prince 
repudiated the lady with horror, and the 
princess fell into the deepest remorse and 
died. She was buried under the old 
castle at Berlin; but at intervals she ap- 
pears in white attire at midnight, carry- 
ing a heavy stick and gliding about the 
palace; and the apparition is a warning of 
the death of some member of the house 
of Hohenzollern. The legend is too 
strong even for Prince Bismarck. He 
can deal with refractory ambassadors, 
but refractory ghosts and superstitions 
are beyond him, 

BLECTRICAL cLocks.—It 18 stated 
that a set of four clocks, worked elec- 
trically from one piece of zinc two feet 
square and one piece of coke, have been 
in operation at Leamington, England, for 
full two years; and, though they were 
only a trial set, not made with special 
thoroughness, they have never deviated 
from mean time more than a few seconds 
per week, and have never deviated from 
each other at all, Under the system of 
construction adopted in this case, known 
as the Bright system, the pendulums of 
all clocks, in connection vibrate together 
and are in fact always parallel to each 
other. The piece ofzincand coke referred 
to have been in use during the whole 
twenty years in which the inventor has 
been engaged in perfecting his appara- 
tus, and, on a recent occasion the zine 
and coke were dug upand found to be ap- 
parently as serviceable as ever. An in- 
teresting fact mentioned in this connec- 
tion is that a set of three clocks are at 
work with no other battery than one wire 
attached to a gas pipe and the other to a 
piece of coke ; also, another pair of clocks, 
working with one wire attached toa water 
pipe andthe other toa piece of coke. It 
thus appears that clocks on this principle 
require very little power to keep them in 
motion, and have very little friction—the 
liability to error, it is believed, being thus 
proportionally diminished, the good time- 
keeping and uniformity secured in this 
way being great desiderata for railway 
and commercial purposes. 








The London School Board has passed 
a resolution, “That, as a means to en- 
courage learning the art of swimming, 
it is desirable to have inserted in the 
Education Code a provision to the effect 
that attendance of scholars at lessons in 
swimming, under a competent instrue- 
tor, for not more than an hour 4 week, 
may be counted as school attend- 
ance,” 





HASH, 





That's right, laugh. Every one does 
when hash is mentioned, yet every one 
likes it when properly prepared and daly 
certified to--established as it is by 
pledges of public confidence— and near- 
ly everybody eats it. Hash is a vastly 
abused dish. It is made the scapegoat 
for about all the gastronomic sins in the 
kitchen calender, not to say colandar. 

Thece are not many of us who boarded 
at home, when home meant a superin- 
tending mother in the kitchen as well as 
elsewhere, but can recall the delight we 
felt, in those days of innocence and a sin- 
less stomach, when we discovered there 
was hash for breakfast. Was there any- 
thing superior tothat rare combination of 
minced corn-beef and potatoes as it came 
steaming from the kitchen; and have 
your noses ever enjoyed amore savory 
treat than that which emanated from the 
maternal hash? What is home without 
a mother? And what is 2 mother unless 
she can make good hash? 

But the average boarding-house hash 
is a different affair. Itis often either 
not half chopped or else it is chopped so 
much that it is mashed into a sticky, 
ugly-looking compound that nobody 
could consider palatable. Hash, like 
sausage, needs to be cut, not ground, and 
to be good, it should be prepared over 
night and stand with the seasoning in it, 
and that seasoning is the rich point ; it 
must not be so hot as to burn the palate, 
but it must have a good sharp taste of 
pepper and be as salt as possible not to 
taste salty. If any other seasoning is ad- 
ded we prefer alittle sage. It should be 
put on to cook ina hot vessel, in which a 
little butter or drippings has been melted, 
covered closely, stirred often, and only 
enough water added to steam it thorough- 
ly, not enough to make it soupy. 

Ewes 
SavVAGE MUmaniaae | 

The Austin (Nev.) Reveille, of the 28th 
ult., has the following: A couple of 
days ago a squaw died out at Yankee 
Blade, and the Indians buried her and 
the infant together, without taking the 
trouble to make a corpse of the latter. 
It is acustom of the Piutes and Sho- 
shones to bury the dead mother and liv- 
ing child together, when the latter is too 
young to help itself. In this instance 
they duga hole, threw the woman into 
it, and laid the infant on her breast, cov- 
ing them over with brush. In explana- 
tion of their conduct one of them 
said : 

“Baby no good; no got milk; bimeby 
heap cry; die pooty soon anyhow.” 

It would be an impossibility to con- 
vince an Indian that he is doing wrong 
by thus abandoning a helpless infant 
as a prey to the coyotes and carrion 
birds; it was the custom of his fathers 
and he can see no wrong init. A white 
man does not like to interfere in such a 
case, for to try and rear the child would 
be a hopeless task, and no white man 
would feel justified in dashing its brains 
out with a stone. Besides the Indians 
would jfeel greatly aggrieved at any in- 
interference with this pleasant usage of 
theirs. 








The following statement of the cost of 
the “big guns” of Europe is from the 
London Engineer:—The 81-ton gun has 
cost $75,000, and the price named for the 
“Neweastle infants,” of 100 tons, for the 
Italian navy, is $120,000 each. The cost 
af the Krupp monster will be $150,000 or 
more. The latter will send a ball weigh- 
Ing about 2,300 pounds through the air. 
It costs $125 every time the 81-ton gunis 
fired. 





During the past year 6,885 horses, 
asses, or mules, were delivered for con- 
sumption in Paris. 





A Richmond (Va.) paper printed fif 
teen or twenty copies of a recent issue 
upon white silk, depositing copies in 
various libraries as centennial memv- 
rials, 
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ANAESTHESIA, 


The successful application of anasthe- 
sia by the inhalation of ether, or etheri- 
zation, in surgery, was first demonstrated 
in Boston, in 1846. The first application 
in operative midwifery was also made in 
Boston, in 1847. Chloroform, which was 
speedily to a considerable extent substi- 
tuted for sulphuric ether as the anws- 
thetic agent, was introduced by Simpson, 
ef Edinburgh, shortly after the dis- 
covery of etherization. It is needless to 
dilate on the inestimable boon which 
anesthesia, in its various useful applica- 
tions,has conferred on mankind, The anni- 
hilation of pain was so obviously such a 
great blessing that almost the only ques- 
tions ever raised in opposition have re- 
lated to the impossibility of absolute se- 
curity against the vccasional loss of life 
from the anesthetic agent. Of the two 
anesthetic agents, ether and chloroform, 
the latter has been generally employed 
in Europe, and also to considerable ex- 
tent in this country. A combination of 
the two agents is sometimes employed, 
The danger tolife is undoubtedly greater 
from chloroform than from ether, but 
the administration of the latter is more 
difficult, and the inhalation is often disa- 
greeable; these are the reasons for the 
preference given so largely to the 
former. The danger from ether is al- 
most nil, and that from chloroformis ex- 
ceedinglysmall. ‘Thus, at Guy's Hospi- 
tal, London, chioroform had been used in 
more than 12,000 cases before any seri- 
ous accident occurred, and in the 
Crimean war it was administered more 
than 25,000 times without a single death, 
—Harper’s Magazine. 
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A DUEL BY MOONLIGHT, 


Martin Poli, a young man of twenty- 
five, grandson of the famous Theodoro, 
King of the Mountains, so celebrated in 
Corsican history, wasin love with ayoung 
girl of that island. But he had a rival, 
one Joseph Leca, surnamed the Zouaye 
who, by his bravery, had gained the mili- 
tary medal in the French army. The 
latter, considering that the other was 
treated with greater preference, en- 
ticed him one evening to a roadside pub- 
lic house, with a view to giving him up 
to the gendarmes. Poli went to the 
appointment, and, having boldly an- 
nounced his suspicions of the other, a 
quarrel ensued and they determined to 
settle the matter there and then. Each 
was armed with a musket and they went 
out into the open ground, where the 
moon was shining brightly, and each 
took up his station behind a tree, firing 
at his opponent at every opportunity, 
the two gradually approaching each 
other. At last they got so near together 
that they were in full view, and they 
fired at the same time, both falling dead, 
shot through the breast. The neighbor- 
hood, aroused by the detonations, came 
up to the spot just in time to see them 
both expiring in a pool of their own 
blood 





ABOUT AN APE, 

A gentleman was suffering from an ul- 
cerated sore throat, which finally be- 
came so swollen that his life was de- 
spaired of, when his household came to 
his bedside to bid him farewell, Each 
person grasped his hand fora moment, 
and then turning, went out weeping. A 
pet ape, which had modestly waited till 
the last, then advancing and grasping his 
master’s hand for a minute, also turned 
and went away with his hands to his 
eyes. ‘his asswnptior of deep grief, 
which it is hardly possble the animal 
could have felt, since it could scarcely 
have comprehended the problem of mor- 
tality there so powerfully presented to 
the human mind, was so Indicrous 
in its perfection that the patient himself 
was seized with an ancontrollable fit of 
Jaughter, which broke the ulcer in his 
throat, whereby his life was saved, 








































































































THE HEART, 


From a recent review of Rev. Dr. 
Houghton’s experiments regarding the 
museular force exerted by the human 
heart, we condense as follows:-— 

“Che heart is composed of innumerable 
muscular fibres arranged like two balls of 
twine, each with a cavity in its center, and 
both completely enveloped in a third 
ball. These fibres are, however, not con- 
tinuous, as in the case of twine wound on 
a ball, but work independently. By cal- 
culating the force exerted by these fibres 
when either contracted or extended, and 
expressing the result in ‘foot tons’—that 
is, the force reqaired to lift a ton to the 
height of one foot—it appears that the 
daily work of the left ventricle alone 
which lifts at each stroke three ounces of 
blood through a height of 9,923 feet, is 
equal to about 89,706 foot-tons. Estima- 
ting the relative power of the right ven- 
tricle to that of the left, in the propor- 
tion of five to thirteen, the total daily 
work of both is equal to 124,208 foot-tons, 
Although the average weight of the 
heart is about 9.36 ounces, the work done 
by itin a given time exceeds that accom. 
plished by all other muscles exercised in 
a boat race during the same period. 
Helmholz, the German physicist, proved 
that the heart could raise its own weight 
20,280 feet in an hour, while the best lo- 
comotive engine could only raise its own 
weight 2,700 feet inthe same time. An 
active climber, with the full exercise of 
allthe needed muscles, could only accom: 
plish 9,000 feet in nine hours, or ones 
twentieth the work done by the heart, 





GREENLAND DOGS, 


Two of these dogs can drag as much as 
one man, Nothing can ‘be more exhila- 
rating than §dog-sledging in the Aretie - 
regions ona finé day, he rattling pace 
of these dogs, their intelligence in choos- 
ing the road throughthe broken ice, the 
strict obedience paid by the team to one 
powerful dog whom they elect as leader 
the arbitrary exercise of authority by 
the master dog, the constant use of the 
whip, and the running conversation kept 
up by the driver withthe different dogs, 
who well know their names, afford con- 
stant enjoyment. However useful they 
may be, these Arctic dogs seem tobe de- 


cient in that affectionate disposition 
which endears their species so much to 
man, 


A traveler once said that he believed 
the Esquimaux dogs to be the most un- 
grateful creatures in creation. He had 
traveled for several hundred miles by 
sledge,.and for six weeks it was his his 
duty regularly to feed the dogs; butaf- 
ter only a few weeks’ absence, at the 
conclusion of his journey, they would 
not recognize himinthe slightest degree 
It is impossible to domesticate these 
creatures, as under tender treatment 
they sicken and die, 





ALASKA, 


Captain J. W. White of the Revenue 
Marine Service makes a favorable report 
of Alaska, saying that vegetation is lux- 
uriant, the Yucon river navigable for 1,- 
400 miles, the seal fisheries practically 
inexhaustible, and the minerals enor- 
mously valuable. Incidentally he tells 
this story of fishing off Sitka: “I had a 
barrel of Puget Sound clains salted for 
me for bait. I took my lead line, as 
large as my thumb, attached five hooks 
above the lead, with a clam on each, and 
fastened itto the davit; soon the bites— 
one, two, three, often five—were felt. I 
threw the line over the pulley, and put 
four men to pull, and up would come 
two, three, and sometimes five cod, weigh- 
ing thirty to forty pounds apiece. We 
had out about twenty lines, and caught 
250 fish in two hours.” 





{ Amedical journal states that a pebble 
carried inthe mouth excites the salivary 
glands to act with suck exergy that 
thirst isnot felt, 
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Life's Strange W ays | | him that I want to see him.” sister Stacia, and forget that you ever | 42Y one else in the world!” i 





Time knows two days: 
Of one the tace is bright and clear; 
Of one the face is dark and drear, 


Life has two sides: \ 
One is warm and glad as lights \ 
Oue is cold and black as night, 

Time fooled with me; 


His flattering fingers soothed with magic spell, 

Just when his lying kiss was luring me to hell 
Who sneers at me? 

Are not the trees that feel the tempest’s blow 

The stately trees of pride that highest grow ? 


Come sail with me; 
See the eclipse ! 
A thousand stars unquenched forever blaze; 
But sun and moon must hide their brighter 
rays, ’ 


T looked for fruit: 
On branches green and fresh no fruit I found; 
I plucked the fruit from branches sere and 
browned. 


Night smilled on me? 


Because I saw the diamonds in the sky! 
Poor fool! I had forgot that death was nigh, 


Ap Old Man’s Darling. 





She stood in the garden among he 
flowers with the sunshine all about her; 
and John Ashley, watching her from the 
doorway, with a curious, thoughtful ex- 
pression on his face, could think of noth- 
ing but a bird or butterfly, as she flitted 
about from rose to lilac, with her yellow 
curls flying about- her face in a cloud, 
and her eyes full of sparkles like water 
in shadowy places. 

His years were more than double hers. 
He was a man whom study had made 
sober and thoughtful in early manhood. 
He had a brave, strong face, with a 
strange gentleness in it now, as he stood 
and watched the girl in the garden. She 
was the only child of an old friend of his 
who had left her to him when he died 
he had accepted the trust willingly. He 
had tried to be faithfulto it, Andhe had 
succeeded, 

“She is growing into beautifal woman- 
hood,” he said to himself. “Some one 
will be robbing me of her one of these 
days I suppose.” 

He sighed a little ashe spoke, and the 
thoughtful look upon his face grew 
deeper. 

“Unless —" and then he stopped sud- 
denly, and shook his head, as if to as- 
sure himself that what had been in his 
mind that moment was not to be thought 
of seriously. 

The girl inthe garden began to sing. 
Her voice was clear as any bird’s, and 
the still morning air rung with its melo- 
dy. John Ashley left off thinking to 
listen. 

A bird perched on one of the lilae. 
bushes by the gate began a song in pure 
rivalry. It seemed as if he would split 
his slender throat in his attempt to out- 
warble the singer inthe garden, 


She listened a moment, and began 
again, She ran up and down the lines of 
melody in lights and dips of sounds that 
made him think of a bird flitting in 
mid-air, 

“Bravo!” he cried, clapping his hands 
as her voice died into silence, and the 
bird flew up and away inthe blue over. 
head. “You have put your rival to 
tlight.” 

“Why, John!”—she always called him 
that—“I didn’t know any one was listen- 
ing.” 

“You'd make 
voice,” he said. 
have’ you try it.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Because I don’t want to lose you,” 
answered, 

“You'll never be fortunate enough to 
dothat,” she laughed, “I'm going to stay 
with you always, John.” 

“You'll change your mind, some time,” 
he said, gravely, looking away toward 
the mountains in that way he had when 
thinking deeply. “Wait till Roy comes.” 


a fortune with your 
“But I wouldn't like to 


he 


“I wish Roy were here,” she said, com- 
ing up the steps, and stopping close by 
him, 


“You have told me so much about 








“He will be here to-day or to-mor- 
| row,” he answered, thinking that with 
Roy’s coming there would be an end of 
the old, quiet life in which he had Stacia 
all to himself, 


Someway it had seemed to him all 
along as if Roy would marry Stacia. 
They were suited to each other. He 
knew of no one he would sooner give her 
to, but—and always at the thought of 
giving her up to any one there was acuri- 
ous little pain at his heart. He wanted 
her for himself. 

That night Roy came. 

“I like him very much,” she told John 
Ashley next morning. “We shall be the 
best of friends.” 

“Or lovers,” he added, with a grave, 
slow smile. 

“Oh, ro; only friends,” she said, drop- 
ping her eyes before his earnest gaze, 
while a soft color like that in a rose’s 
heart came into face. “I’m going to 
have no lover but you, John.” 

“Wait and see,” he answered; 
don’t know your heart yet.” 

But Stacia only shook her head. 

She and Roy were the best of friends, 
as she had said they would be. She 
had never known a brother’s love or 
eompanionship and Roy’s pleasant ways 
won a place in her regard from the 
first 

There were long rows onthe river in 
the pleasant days when all the world was 
full of summer sweetness, and walks in 
the twilight. And John Ashley, sitting 
apart, with only his thoughts to keep 
him company, saw the two together, and 


told himself that what he had foretold 
had come true. Roy loved her and he 
was going to lose the woman he loved. 

“I must bea fool to think of such a 
thing as linking her life and mine to- 
gether,” he said, bitterly, one day, as he 
stood at the window, watching them 
rowing slowly up and down the river. 
“I am almost an old man. May and De- 
cember were not meant to mate together. 
And yet, women have loved men as much 
older than they were, as I am older than 
Stacia. If she could love me how com- 
plete life would seem! Without her, I 
shall always be a lonely man.” 

One day Roy and Stacia were in the 
garden together. They were tying up 


“you 


carnations, 
“I don’t know of anything in the world 
sweeter than carnations except your 


cheeks,” Roy said, all at once. 

“That’s a very pretty compliment,” 
said Stacia. “I suppose 1 ought to give 
you something in return, Here is a car- 
nation. That's fair—you give me com- 
pliments and I'll pay in carnations.” 

“Yd rather you'd pay in_ kisses,” 
laughed Roy. “Do you knowI am_jeal- 
ous over that kiss you gave uncle John 
this morning. You never kiss me in that 
way.” 

“Because [keep my kisses for the one 


who loves me best,” she answered, 
softly. 
“I love you,” Roy said, suddenly. 


“You must have seen that, Stacia! I 
have loved you since the first time I saw 
you.” 

“‘Tnever thought you cared for me— 
not in that way, at least,” said Stacia, pull- 
ing away the hand Roy had taken pos- 
session of. “I hope 1 haven't done or 
said anything to make you think that—” 
and then she stopped ata loss how to 
explain her meaning. 

“You haven't tried to make me love 
you, or exerted any wiles to catch me, if 
that is what you mean,” he answered. 
“But I thought you did care for me 
Stacia.” 

“So Ido, as a very dear brother,” she 
answered “I love you very much, Roy, 


win this girl. But it could not be. 

“I am sorry, very sorry for you, Roy,” 
she said, tenderly, touched by the sight 
of his disappointment, “Let me be your 





but not in the way you meant just | 








now.” 
Roy’s face was full of keen disap- 
pointment. He had hoped to woo and , 


| 
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thought of me as anything else. You 
shall be brother Roy from this time forth. 
Is that agreed on, Roy ?” 

“Yes, since you will have it so,” he an- 
swered. 

He understood that it would be useless 
for himto urge his suit, Stacia always 
meant what she said. 

“Let me seal the compact witha kiss, 
then,” she said, and kissed him. 

Looking up, after the caress, she saw 
John Ashley’s face at his window. He 
had seen her kiss Roy, and his heart was 
full of keenest pain at the sight. He 
thought it was such a kiss as a woman 
gives to the man she loves, and sighed to 
think his life must be barren of such 
kisses, 

That night he was in the parlor alone 
thinking of her, when she came in. 

“IT have been hunting for you,” she 
said, “I’m lonesome; I want some one to 
talk to.” 

She drew a little stool up to his feet, 
and sat down, leaning her head upon his 
knee. 

“Lonesome, are you?” he said, strok- 
ing her yellow hair gently. “Where is 
Roy?” He ought to keep you from 
getting lonesome.” 

“I don't want to talk to Roy,” she an- 
swered, “I want you, John. You don't 
act as you used to before Roy came. I 
don't have you all to myself fora quiet 
talk as I used to.” 

“Youdon't miss my company, do you?” 
he said, threading his fingers through 
her tresses in an absent way. He was 
thinking how much he should miss her 
when Roy took her away. 

“You know I miss yuu,” she answered. 
“T like to talk to you better than any one 
else.” 

“Better than to Roy?” he questioned, 

“Yes, better than to Roy,” she an- 
swered. 

“I suppose it is all settled between you 
and Roy,” he said, by and by, breaking 
the silence that had fallen about them. 

His voice had a sharp touch of pain in 


it. It hurt him to talk about losing 
her. 

“Yes, it is all settled,” she answered. 
“Has he told you?” 


“No; but I saw you kiss him in the 
garden this afternoon, and I have known 
how it would be from the first. I hope 
you will be happy, very happy, Stacia. 
It will be hard for me to give you up; I 
shall miss you more than you can think 
but 1 am not selfish enough to try to 
keep you, when love calls you else- 
where.” 

“I don’t understand you,” she said, 
looking up at him, ina puzzled way. “I 
kissed Roy in the garden, but it doesn't 
follow from that that you've got to give 
me up, or that love calls me away from. 
you. It doesn't, John. I'm going to stay 
with you always, and be your Stacia.” 

“Don't you love Roy?’ he asked, lift- 
ing her face up that he might look 
into her eyes. 

“Yes, I love Roy, and we're going to 
be the best of friends. He is brother 
Roy to me, and 1 am sister Stacia to 
him.” 

“Aud nothing more?” There was 8 
strange eagerness in his voice. 


“Nothing more,” she auswered, softly. 

“Stacia, I wonder—” he began, and 
stopped suddenly. 

“Wonder what ?” she asked. 

“No matter,’ he answered, getting up 
and going to the window, where he 
stood looking out into the night, with a 
shadow on his face. 

“But I want to know,” she said, follow- 
ing him, and laying her hand upon his 
arm. “Tell me, John!’ 

“Would you force me to tell ou that 
ZI love you?’ he cried, passionately. 
“That I have been fool enough to dream 
that Icould make you happy? Go away, 
Stacia, and let me think of my folly, and 


| try to conquer it,” 


“Ts it folly to love me?” she asked 
softly, lifting shy eyes to his, “Oh, 
John, I could be happier with you than 





“Do you mean that you could care for 
the old man as the old man cares for you, 
Stacia? Have you thought of the years 
between us ?” 

“I only knowI love you,” she said, 
and put her hands in his. “If you want 
me, John, why take me !” 

“But’—with the old haunting thought 
throwing its shadow in his face—“I am 
so much older and soberer than you, 
Don't take me out of pity, Stacia. It is 
love I want. You will bein womanhood’s 
prime when I ama white-haired old man.” 

“Then I will be an old man’s darling,” 
she said, softly; sand John Ashley bent 
and kissed her, with a great joy in his 
face. She was his—all his! 





ENGLISH LAVENDER-FIELDS. 

The rose gardens of France are cele- 
brated. Acres and acres of roses bloom 
inthem for the perfumer. Heliotrope, 
mignonette and other floral plants are 
alsofound side by side with them in 
dense masses. The air is heavy with 
almost sickening fragrance, and for miles 
around the breezes bear the sweet ti- 
dings that they “have flown o’er the gar- 
dens of Gul in their bloom.” 

But who has heard of an English laven- 
der-field? Few, certainly, in this coun- 
try. Within thirty miles of London 
these lavender-fields have become an 
extensive and recognized industry. 
There is annually produced, in England 
alone, sufficient oil from the plant to 
manufacture thirty thousand gallons of 
spirits of lavender, besides a large quan- 
tity, the total of which is unknown, to 
be used inthe production of other per- 
fumes with more pretentious names, 
This plant is at the best when between 
three and seven years of age. The har- 
vest time is the first week in August. 
The flowers are then cut and taken to 
the distillery, followed by an innumera- 
ble number of bees, which insects are 
especially fond ofthem. Here the es- 
sential oil is pressed out andis ready to 
be mixed with the proper ingredients to 
make lavender-water. 





AM AMERICAN GIRL’S EXPERIENCE. 

I chanced to meet, ashorttime since 
a delightful young lady who went to 
Milan, Italy, last summer, to complete 
her musical education. She tells some 
hard stories of the mannersof foreigners. 
She was in company with a young lady 
from Ohio, and says that the ,life of a 
young unprotected female in Milan is 
worse than bondage. She is never free 
from insult in the street, and ,is obliged 
to keep herself shut up all the time to 
avoid insults in the house. She says 
that the universal verdict of those who 
have tested the resources of musical edu- 
cation in Italy, is, that the advantages 
over New York and Boston are in appre- 
ciable. The prices of instruction are ex- 
orbitant, the practice very slight, and 
the mode of living disgus ting. The on- 
ly protection from being swindled in 
everything is the constant presence of a 
male relative, and a willingness to submit 
to the scandal which a public resistance 
to such swindles will bring, She says 
there area hundred American girls tak- 
ing singing lessons in Milan, three- 
fourths, of whom regret the journey, 
but are held to it by pride andthe fact 
of being laughed at if they return with- 
out the culture afforded by teachers in- 
ferior to those found in our own coun- 
try.—Exchange. 





Five new marble buildings will be 
erected by the trustees of Girard Col- 
lege on their grounds at Philadeiphia, 
so that the institution will accommodate 
300 pupils, 


A Kentuckian in Menifee county has a 
daughter eleven years old who weighs 
fifty pounds, is forty inches high, and 
whose head is covered with beautiful 
soft black hair ida inches in 
Jength, 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON AND 
EQUIPAGE, 


. 113 


Washington’s carriage was of a light 
cream color, painted on the panels with 
beautiful groups by Cipriani represent- 
ing the four seasons. He was preceded 
by two gentlemen with long white wands 
who kept back the crowd. His stables 
at Mount Vernon were furnished with 
thoroughbred horses. When he appear- 
ed on horseback it was always with fine 
equipments, accompanied by his servant, 
For Mrs. Washington he kept a chariot 
and four horses, with black postilions in 
livery, The following order, sent to his 
London agent, for out-of-door equipage, 
savors of a republican simplicity which 
would cause astare in these later days: 

Man's riding-saddle, large plated stir- 
rups, and everything complete. 

A very neat and fashionable (!) New- 
market saddle-cloth. 

A large and best (!) portmanteau, sad- 
dle, bridle and pillion. 

Cloak-bag, surcingle; checked saddle- 
cloth, 

A riding-frock of a handsome (!) drab- 
eolored broadcloth, with plain double- 
gilt (!) buttons. 

A riding waisteoat of superfine scarlet 
eloth and gold lace, with buttons like 
those of the coat! 

A blue surtout coat. 

A neat (!) switch-whip, silver cap. 

Black velvet cap for servant. 

He was very fond of horses, and his 
equipages were always of a superior 
order. He kepta register of both horses 
and hounds, and in hunting was always 
superbly mounted, and wore a blue coat, 
scarlet waistcoat, buckskin breeches, top 
boots, and velvet cap. His pack of hounds 
was very numerous and select, and he 
used to hunt three times a week. When 
he broke up his kennel he formed a deer 
park of a hundred acres. For breakfast 
the custom of his time and society was 
tea and coffee, roast fowl, ham, venison, 
game, and other dainties, Never was 
there a more generous hospitality than 
his. House and apartments and servants 
were at the disposal of the guest. At 
dinner the centre of the table contained 
five or six large silver or plated waiters 
those at the end oval on one side to 
correspond with the shape of the table. 
The waiters were filled with mythologi- 
eal alabaster figures. On the outside of 
the oval formed by the waiters were the 
dishes. He had asilver mug of beer by 
his plate, and he drank several glasses of 
Madeira wine. His wines were always 
the best that could be obtained, and 
nothing could exceed the order with 
which his table was served. Every ser- 
vant knew what he was to do, and did it 
in the most quiet and rapid manner. The 
dishes and plates were removed and 
changed with a silence and speed that 
seemed like enchantment.—Galazy. 





ans SRLLURIUM EXCITEMENT—UConsider- 
able excitement has been raised in Cali- 
fornia by the report of the discovery of 
tellurium, and the statement that it was 
worth $3,000 a pound. The estimates of 
its value are greatly exaggerated, as it 
has no uses in the arts, and can be pur- 
chased in Europe for about $200 a pound 
as a chemical curiosity. Telluriam is a 
white, brittle, easily fusible metal having 
a specific gravity of 6.257. It is extremely 
rare, occuring in ten minerals only, but 
as in some of these it is associated with 
gold and silver, it occasionally makes its 
appearance at the mint, The Austrian 
specimens are quite rich in gold. In the 
United States tellurium has been discov- 
ered in Virginia, North Carolina, Colo- 
rado, and recently in California. It is said 
to be also inthe atmosphere of the fixed 
stars, and is particularly noticeable in 
Aldebaran. When required for any pur- 
pose itis usually made from telluride of 
bismuth, known as tetradymite. 





The New Hampshire teetotalists are 
investigating whether “sap beer” intoxi- 
cates, 





A FROG BAROMETER. 


Out atthe Lafayette Park police sta- 
tion they have a weather prophet whigh 
eclipses Tice and all the barometers in 
the neighborhood, It is a frog of the 
genus Hyla, more familar! to the general 
reader as the tree-toad. Hunt, the Super- 
intendent of the Park, was mildly abus- 
ing his barometer one day for misleading 
him, when the officer on the beat, an old 
frontiersman, said he would show hima 
trick. He took a glass jar and threw into 
it some stones and a couple of inches of 
water. Then he whittled outa little wood- 
en ladder and putit in the jar. After 
some lively scrambling a tree-toad was 
caught, chucked in, and atin top screw- 
edon, The weather indicator was com- 
plete. When it is going to be fair 
weather that toad roosts on the top 
round of the ladder solemnly blinking 
the hours away, From twelve to fifteen 
hours before a change to bad weather, 
“the general,” as they call him, begins to 
climb down, and hours before a storm 
sets in he squats himself on a stone, and, 
with his head just above the surface of 
the water, peers aloft at the coming 
storm. Let the weather be changeable 
and “shifting,” as “Old Prob,” says, the 
toad goes up and down that ladder like 
ascared middy. When it is fair and the 
toad roosts aloft his skin is of a light gray- 
ish green, When the change comes the 
skin turns black as the toad goes down 
the ladder, becoming a jet, shining black 
by the time he reaches the bottom. The 
fame of the toad has spread through the 
Lafayette Park neighborhood.—St. Louis 
Times. 





POISONOUS SPIDERS, 


Dr. Mead, in his “Mechanical Account 
os Poisons,” says: “I took asmall frog, 
whose body was about an inch anda half 
in length, which I put intoa glass tube, 
together with alarge spider in order to 
see the action of the animals when 
brought together, and I observed the 
spider pass over the frog without hurt- 
ing it, though with its fangs displayed 
as if to attack the frog. Upon this, I 
caused the frog to fall against the spider 
who thereupon struck his fangs into the 
frog’s back, making two wounds, one of 
which exhibited a red mark and the 
other a purple spot. I then brought the 
frog to the spider a second time, who 
thereupon struck his fangs into one of 
the frog’s fore-feet, whereby some few 
of the blood-vessels were wounded, and 
having provoked the spider a third time, 
he struck both fangs into the frog’s nose, 
presently, after whichI took the spider 
out of the glass. The frog thus wound- 
ed sat without motion, and in about the 
space of half an hour it stretched out its 
hind legs and expired.” 


A SOLAR ENGINE of simple form is among 
the foreign inventions recently chron- 
icled. It is déscribed as consisting of a 
cone of polished tin, reversed and ar- 
ranged so that its interior can be adjust- 
ed toward the sun, In the axis of the 
vessel is suspended a large flask of white 
glass, inside of which is a metal boiler 
covered with lampblack. The rays con- 
centrated by the mirror-like surface of 
the cone, traverse the glass easily, and 
are accumulated on the boiler, in which 
they speedily produce an ebullition of 
the water and steam sufficient to drive a 
miniature engine. By increasing the di- 
mensions of the apparatus, the inventor 
has obtained a utilizable force, and pro- 
duced, after three-quartersof an hour ex- 
posure to the sun, a boiler pressure of 
sixty pounds of steam, which appears to 
#he be most important result yet obtained 
ty this means, 

fT 

An Irishman attempted to teach some 
French army officers at Boulogne how to 
play the game of polo, and inthe course 
of his instructions hit a pupil an acci- 
dental blow with his stick. The play 
at once changed to an earnest fight, and 
that was the end of polo at Boulogne, 











ZEAL IN MOHAMMEDANISM, 


A letter from Alexandria says that 
never has a pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Medina been so numerously attended as 
the one which was concluded at the be- 
ginning of the present year. There is 
now at Mecca a celebrated preacher 
whose reputation has extended through 
the whole of Arabia, He is regarded as 
asaint and a prophet, and people from 
Turkey, Northern Africa, the Soudan, 
Arabia, and India assembled in crowds to 
listen to him. Among the pilgrims were 
several princes, such as the uncle of the 
Shah of Persia and some Arabian and 
African sultans. Allstrictly fulfilled the 
rules observed by the pilgrims, and even 
the Shah’s uncle, who is a man advanced 
in years, entered Mecca with only a cloth 
around his loins. An old man feeling 
his end approaching, traveled all the way 
from Kurrachee to hear the celebrated 
prophet, and died at Mecca shortly after 
his arrival. The correspondent also de- 
scribes some sermons which were ad. 
dressed to the assembled pilgrims, ap- 
parently with considerable effect. In 
one the preacher urged his hearers to 
have as little intercourse as possible 
with Christians, and to abstain entirely 
from drinking wine, and his words pro- 
duced so much remorse in some of the 
pilgrims that as he rode away they 
threw themselves under his horse's 
hoofs. Another predicted that within 
the nextten years the whole of Europe 
would be under the rule of the crescent, 
and that the Sultan of Constantinople 
would conquer the eastern portion of the 
Continent, including Rome. 


JOHN RUSKIN’S FOUNTAIN, 

There is an old tradition concerning 
Mahomet that he was once standing be- 
neath a palm tree and teaching his fol- 
lowers, saying:—“*He who clothes the 
naked shall be clothed by God with the 
green robes of paradise. If a good man 
gives with his right had and conceals it 
from his left, he overcomes all things.” 
While he said these words,a man drew 
near and cried, “Oh, prophet! my mother 
Sad is dead; what isthe best alms I can 
give away for her soul?” Mahomet be- 
thought him ofthe panting heats of the 
desert and said, “Dig a well for her and 
give watertothe thirsty.” The man dug 
a well and said, “This is for my mother.” 
Ido not know whether Mr. John Ruskin 
ever met with this old story, but he has 
just performed akind and gentle action 
which has reminded me of it. A little 
way from Croydon, near London, there 
has long been a dirty, marshy little pond, 
which is now an exquisite, clear spring 
of running water. Mr. Ruskin has ex- 
pended £500 in making this spring, which 
isnot far from the home of his child- 
hood, and surrounded it with trees and 
flowers, and named it after his mother, 
Margaret’s Well. On the neat tablet 
over it are inscribed the following words: 
—“‘In obedience to the Giver of life, of 
brooks and fruits that feed it, of the 
peace that ends it, may this well be kept 
sacred for the service of men, flocks and 
flowers, and by kindness be called Mar- 
garet’s Well.”—Monceure D. Conway 





The phrase “He's a brick,” seems to be 
of classic origin,as follows: King Agesi- 
laus being asked by an ambassador from 
Epirus why they had no walls for Sparta, 
replied: “We have,” pointing to his 
marshaled army, “There, sir, are the walls 
of Sparta, and every man you see is a 
brick.” 





= 


A lady, near Whitehall, recently ran 
into a closet to escape a neighbor who 
walked into the house unceremoniously, 
After the neighbor was gone, the lady 
found to her horror that the door of the 
closet was fast, the spring lock having 
snapped. At evening the husband 
found her onthe floor of the closet in- 
sensible, 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Anna Dickinson’s four stage dresses 
cost $9,000 in cash, 


A woman teacher of Groton, Conn., 
rows from her house to the school-house, 
two miles and back, daily, 


* Anew tunnelis to be constructed un- 
derthe Thames River at Woolwich. It ie 
to cost $100,000, will be for foot passen- 
gers only, and will be wide enough for 
tive to walk abreast. Spiers «ermal 


¥ At the famous Beefsteak Club, of Lon 
don, each guest takes the half of a small 
raw onion on his fork and rubs it well 
overhis empty plate before being helped 


to steak. “os Sg 

In hunting hippopotami it is ens. 
tomary to employ guns of a very heavy 
calibre and bullets hardened with tin or 
quicksilver, and to fire at as short a dis- 
tance as possible, a iets 


Mr. Dunlap, a London teacher of swim- 
ming, furnishes his pupils with round 
paddles for the hands, resembling plates 
in size and shape, and thus enables them 
to move with great rapidity through the 


water, ~ 


The trade returns of Canada for the 
first quarter of the present year showa 
large increase in business as compared 
with the corresponding quarter of last 
year. The exports amounted to $6,682,- 
$860, against $4,941,151. “eeates = + 


‘The saloon keepers of Elbertson, Ga., 
seized a professional informer lately, 
shaved his head and put him into a mo- 
lasses puncheon, which was then closely 
headed up, There he had to spend the 
night. ; 

“A barge with wool left Stockton (Cal.) 
recently having the most valuable cargo 
that ever left that port, being worth $100,- 
000 in round numbers, The amount of 
woolin the load has been taken from the 
backs of at least 200,000 to 250,000 sheep. 


Political discussions wax so furious in 
Parisian private circles, that several 
hostesses have determined to taboo them 
altogether. Accordingly, instead of the 
ordinary formula “dancing” on the cards 
of invitation, the guests find the intima- 
tion “politics prohibited.” 


A quarelsome husband and wife in 
Towa decided to separate and divide their 
property evenly. The land was meas- 
ured off into two farms, and the house 
and barn were cut in halves, and each 
half removed a short distance, an, 


The Great Salt Lake of Utah has been 
steadily rising for the past fifteen years, 
and the people are afraid that it will sub- 
merge all the lowlands and swallow up 
the Hot Springs lake. Thousands of 
acres have already been rendered use- 
less. soya: re 

David Belvin, of Philadelphia, aged 
twenty-four, used a razor to pare @ corn 
on his toe, and caused the corn to bleed 
freely, He was taken ill; tetanus, or 
lock-jaw ensued, and death resulted in 
three days. 

Texarkana, a town of 200 inhabitants, 13 
claimed by both Texas and Arkansas, the 
State line dividing the town in the cen- 
tre. Taxpayers are happy because 
they don’t recognize the assessment of 
either State, 

A Texas revivalist who saw a@ lady 
writhing at a camp-meeting thought 
his words had made an impression, but 
saw his mistake when a lizard was taken 
out of her bustle. 

A petition to the Texas Legislature is 
being circulated, asking the passage of & 
law to punish horse thieves as follows: 
First offence, whipping post; second, 
whipping and branding; third, hang- 
ing. 

The whipping post is still used as & 
means of punishment in Virginia. At 
Alexandria, recently, a colored woman 
was inflicted with ten lashes on her bare 
back for stealing some articles of cloth- 
ing. ree 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 


The dethronement of tbe Sultan of Turkey bas been quickly 
fullowed by his decease, he having been either fo ced or per 
mitted (o cut the veins of his arm with a pair of scissors, this 
suspected assassination being politely glossed over as his 
suicids. 

Meantime England, France and Italy have recognized the 
new Silian, which act of diplomacy will probably be sp edily 
followed by Russia, Prussia and Austria, so that the death of 
Abdul Azib may possibly be the means of averting tle threat- 
ened war, which fortunately is not so imminent as it was a fort. 
night since. Preparations, however, continue by all the Great 
Powers to meet the crisis, all hoping, however, that this Eastern 
Question may be settled peacefully. The ‘London Times” in a 
leading article rays: ‘Te English people have thought a good 
deal concerning Turkish affaira, No one can doubt, that a very 
earne t fecling has been aroused, and there is a resolve that 
Russia aball not, with impunity, tear up the Treaty of Paris 
and renew the aggressive policy which was interrupted by the 
Crimean war. But, on the other band, there isa deep convic- 
tion that no political interests of our own, should induce us to 
disregard the principles of justice and humanity. If Russia is 
the champion of the Cbristiaus in their aspirations for liberty 
and civilization she must prove a formidable enemy to any 
power placing its own advantage in their oppression and debase- 
ment. We may assume that English sentiment will be commu- 
nicated and the Porte be warned, thata radical change is the 
only chauce of salvation.” 

England, however, is getting up the steam for a Sight, military 
poetry being already at a premium. The following, which is 
circulating throughout the British press, is a specimen of the 
feeling, which wus inspired by the presentation of new colors to 
the 77th Regiment of Brilish Infantry on May 8th, with the sub- 
sequent drooping of the old colors over the monument to the 
77th’s Crimean Heroes, in St. Paul's Cathedral; 


Blibbering? Well p'r'bapsI am, a bit; 
It comes over a feller, yer know, 

To catch sight o’ tbe colors ne march’d behind 
A score 0° years ago —- 

Ii makea bis stiff limbs grow young again, 
And puts his blood in a glow. 


Yes, that’s my bey with the corporal’s stripes, 
"Lis a eomfort to think tbat he 

When the time sball come, will fight for his Queen 
In the same old ranks as me— 

Why, he learned to love the Seventy-seventh 
As he toddled about my knee. 


God bless the glorious rags ! says I— 
I remembe?s ‘em spick an’ span, 

There wasn’t a reut or a hole in ‘em then, 
Fore the Roosh‘an War began; 

"Twas a diffrent tale when the Alma was crose’d 
Au’ they'd wav'd thro’ Inkerman ! 


What a story these tatters econld tell ! Good heavens ! 
There's a hist'ry in every hole ! 

See, Sir, for fear they should drop right off, 
They ve pinn'd 'em on to the pole— 

I mid when our regiment was much the game, 
When they called the myster roll, 




















“Pwas a hottish t me while it lasted, Sir, 
An’ ‘twas very few at last. 


A»’ tried to forget the past: 
But now, to-day, it all wi/i come back, 
And wy beart’s a beatin’ fust. 


Is it any wonder my blood suns quick, 
As I think o’ that April day 
uen we mnster’d silently round these flags, 
And beard our colonel eay, 
« Tuere’s some fightin’ afore us te-Cay, 0 y lade,” 
In bis brave an’ kindly way. 


A: could answer ‘ Here!” but we shou'dered up close, 


A BETTER TITLE THAN ‘ Emprees” has been bestowed 
apon Queen Victoria by the English-born reridents of W Iming- 
ton, N.C It was at a banquet held in that city in honor of the 
royal lady's last birthday. A Mr. Vincent, in responding to a 
toast in her hevor, said: ‘:t used to be the custom to apply 
cognomens to the English monarchs expressing some character- 
istic Or personal feature they possessed. These were general.y 
it french, but | will place them in English to'e better under- 
stood. For example, there was Alfred the Great, so named 
from the excellence of bis deeds; William the Conqueror, 80 
called from his subduiog England; Williem the Red, from the 


Then out we streamed, with lips pressed tight, 
To tbe Roosbian rifle-pits— 

Way talk about fightin’, that tick’d the lot 
As ever I'd done into fite— 

B it we did the trick, tho’ the enemy's fire 
Knocked us nearly all to bits. 


Yes, we paid for it dear—’twas a bloody fght! 
God belp me—it made me swear 

When a cruel bullet cut down by my side 
Poor young Captain Lempriere. 

H> was only a boy—bless bis smiling face !— 
But a reg lar devil to dare. 


I siw Colonel Egerton piek him up, 
And carry him back to the rear, 

An’ then be came stridin’ on again— 
He was six foot four, Sir, clear; 

An’ then a ballet dropp'd him dead, 
Whilst bis lips was shaping a cheer. 


But there, I could gossip all diy o’ the deeds 
As the sight of our colors recalls—- 

Thank God th.’ J’ve seen 'em placed at rest 
On our monyment in St. Panl's; 

Twill be good to think that those gloricus rags 
Ie safe within sacred walls, 


Did yer see how the men gazed up at the flags? 
Did yer took along the line, 

And watch their faces, sir, when the band 
Furst out with ‘‘Auld Lang Syne ?” 

That's the sort of thing to make men fight 
Au’ to stop the army's decline ! 

The Prince of Walvs continues to be enthusiastically received 
and has ingratiated himself with the press by cfficially recogniz- 
ing the newspaper correspondents who accompanied him on bis 
Indian Journey, they having been made very pioud by receiving 
from the Prince a small gold medal, which they are wearing on 
their watch ebains. The Prince was very much gratified by the 
manner in which the correspondents reported the incidents of 
bis journey, and he took this way of expressing bis approbation 
of their labors. 

The King and Queen of Hanover have arrived in Englacd, 


valued at £1 500,000, a fact which causes one of the London 
Journals, to issue the following dislozal grunt against all Royal 
Refupe 4; 

* A wish was once expressed by a waggish wit, that when the 
Pope weaded his garden, be would not throw the ratbish over 
the wall into ours. Kogland however, receives a deal of refuse 
from Eu « p» witho: ¢ the aid of his Holiness. Wer ad that Don 
Carlos, the wou d be King of Spain, has takvn Orleans House, 
Twickenham, for at rm of years, jast as the conservators of the 
Thames are adopting striogent measures for the purification of 
the river. One wore is thus added to t e list of Royal Refugees. 
What a precious lot of these monarchs retired from business, we 
have had since the first French Revolation! ‘Ihe Count of fro 
vence, afterwards Louis XVIII. of France, lived a lorg while at 
Hartwell, in Buckinghamshire, until the first abdication of Na- 
poleon in 1814, enabled him to waddle back to Paris and climb- 
poor, gouty old man !-the throne of his ancestors. Charles X 
cawe over in 1830 after the three glorious days of July, and daring 
bis short scjourn at Holyrood Hocse - for he soon migrated to 
the more congenial political atmosphere of then unconstitutional 
Austria—narrowly escaped the indignity of an arrest fer debt. 
The ignominuous expulsion of Louis | hilippe at the Revolution 
of February 1*48, and his escape from France in disguise under 
the as omed name of Mr. William Smith, will be fresh in the 
recolection of many readers. ‘The ex Kivg, of cotton umbrella 
notoriety, took up bis abode at Clarewout, but only survived his 
dethronement about two yoars and a half Louis Philippe 
used to carve the privcipal joint at the family dinner tible, and 
when the fell sergeant Death, as Shakespeare calls him, came to 
say th t his ex-Majesty was wanted, showed the white feather 
in a most unkingly fashion to bis physicians, We have not yet 
had the benefit of a visit from ex-Queen Isabella, and don’t want 
berto come. Dom Miguel, the Pretender of Portugal, the wo 
man whipper, General Haynau, and other unwelcome guests, 
have, from time to time, favored us with their company, but we 
would rather bave their room.” 

Mr. Plimsoll has elicited the fact that the number of sbips 
carrying grain, lost during the four end a half years ending June 
30 h, 18°5, is 415, and the number of lives lost therein 2,149. 
‘The wheat, barley, oates and maize imported into the United 
Kingdom during the last five years was as follows: In 187. 
[bushels] 75,698,910; 18.2, 93,244 000; 1873, 8 ,835,000; 1874, 
81 944 0U0; 1875, 95,80 ),000. 

The ‘* London Merk Lane Express,” in it review of Jane [th, 
of the British corn trade during the past week, saya harvest 
prospects are fairly dopefa!, despite some drawbacks. The 
weather recently has been on the whole advantageous to the 
wheat pla t. ‘The state of political affairs in the Eastin begia. 
ning to exercise a marked influence in both monetary and com- 
mercial circles. It cannot be denied that the possibilities of 
war may b at any t stern realities. Consequently 
the daily course of foreign politics is being anxiously watched, 
and should the worst ensue, we cann t shut our eyes to the fact 
that with a rapid diminution of stocks abroad, and of the visible 
supply in America, a great alteration in the present range of 
prices in our market will in all pro'ability occur. However, 
bitherto political influences bave not affected our markets to any 
extent, and our present position is siayply one of caretul watcke 
ing. The supplies of wheat from abroad durivug the week have 
been fair. No feeling of depression has shown iteelf. Millers 
still operate sparingly, but transactions in this quarter are ex 

pected to stow more animation, as the stocks of English wheat 
in farmers Jhands are beleived to beuvusually small. Fine wea- 
ther on the Cuntinent has caused a somewhat diminished inquiry 
here on the part of Continental buyers.’ 

Spain is threatened with a terrible visitation of locusts this 
year. For several years past they have made their appearance, 
first insmal! numbers, and then in increasing quantities, and 
now there are indications that the plague will assume digastrous 








proportions, 


bringing with them twelve and one half tons of silver plate, 


color of bis hair; Henry the Scholar, from his learning; Ricbard 
the Lion-Hearted, from his bravery. and Edward Leng Legs, 
from the length of bis limbs. Now, for her virtues asa woman, 
wife, mother and Queen, with your permission I will add an- 
other name to that now borne by the British Qneen. Let her 
nereafler be knowa as ‘Victoria the Good.’ '’ (Loud cheers.) The 
gentlemen of the Wilmington banquet accordingly wih one 
a cord, bave agreed to bestow upon Victoria the name cf Victo- 
ria the Good. 





Oaths~—Their Form and Force in Different Countries. 


Whea a Galla of Abyssinia sits down over a pit covered 
with a hide, imprecating that be may fall into a pit if he breaks 
his word, or when in our police-courts we make a Chinaman 
swear by taking an earthern saucer and breaking it on the rail 
in front of the witness-box, signifying, as the interpreter then 
put it in words, “if you do not tell the truth, your soul will be 
cracked like this saucer,"’ we have here two full oaths, of which 
the penalty, magical or religieus is shown in pantomime before 
as. By the way, the English judges who authorized this last 
sensational ceremony, must have believed that they were calling 
on a Chivaman to take a jadicial oath after the manner of his 
own country; but they acted under a mistake, for in fact the 
Chinese use no oaths at all in their law courts. Now we bave 
to distinguish these real oaths from were asseverations, in which 
ewphatic terms or desciiptive gestures are intr duced merely 
for the purpose of showing the strength cf resolve in the 
declarer’s mind. Where, then, does the difference lie between 
the two? Itis to be found in the incarring of eupernataral 
penalty. T ere would be no difficulty at allin clearing up the 
qnestion, were it not that theclogiaus have set upa disti ction 
between oaths of imprecations and oaths of witness. Suvb sub- 
tleties, however, looked at from a practical point of view, are 
seen to be casnistic cobwebs which a touch of the rough broom 
of common sense will sweep away. The practical question is 
this : Does the swearer mean that by going through the cere- 
mony he brings on himself, ir he breaks faith, some special 
magic harm, or divine displeasure and punishment? If 6o, the 
oath is practicelly imprecatory; if not, it is fatile, wanting the 
very sanction which gives it leral value. It does not matter 
whether the imprecation is stated, or only implied. When a 
Bedouin picks up a straw, and swears by him who made it grow 
and wither there is no need to accompany this with a homily 
on the fate of the perjared. This reticence is so usual in the 
world that as often as not we have to go ontside the actual 
formula and ceremony to learn what their fall intention is, 

Let us now «examine some typical forms of oath. The rude 
natives of New Guivea swear by the sun, or by a certain moun- 
tain, or by a weapon, that the sun may burn them, or the 
mountain crush them, or the weapon wound them, if they lie. 
The even ruder savages of the Brazilian forests, to confirm their 
words, raise the hand over the head or th: ust it into their bair, 
or they will touch the poiuts of their weapons. ‘These two 
accounts of savege ceremony introduce us to customs well- 
known to nations of higher culture. The raising of the hand 
towards the sky seems to mean here what it does elsewhere. 
It is in gesture calling on the heaven-god to smite the perjarer 
with bis thunderbolt, ‘The touching of the bead, again carries 
its meaning among these Brazilians, almost as plainly as in 
Africa, where we find men swearing by their heads or limbs, 
in the belief that they would wither if forsworn; er as when 
among tbe Uld Prussians a man wuld lay his nght hand ona his 
own neck, and bis left on the holy oak, saying, ‘‘May Perkon 
(the thunder god) destroy me!” As to swearing by weapons, 
another graphic instance of its original meaning comes from 
Aracun where the witness, swearing to speak the truth, takes 
in his band a musket, a sword, spear, a tiger's tusk, @ croco- 
dile’s tooth and a thunderbolt (that is, of course, a stone celt', 
The oath by the weapon not only lasted on through classic ager, 
but remained so common in Christendom that it was expressly 
forbidden by a synod, Even in the seventeenth century to 
swear on the sword (like Hamlet's friend in the ghost scene) 
was still a legal oath in Holstein. As for the holding up the 
band to invoke the personal divine sky, the succes-.or of this 
primitive gesture remains to this day among the chief acts in 
the solemn oaths of European nations. 

It could svarcely be shown more clearly with what childlike 
imagination the savage conceives that a symbolic action, such 
as touching his bead or bis spear, will somehow pass into 
reality. In connection with this group of oaths, we can cury 
yet a step farther the illustration of the way wen’s minds work 
in this primitive stage of association of ideas. One of the 
accounts from New Guinea is that the swearer, holding up an 
arrow, calls on heaven to punish hiw if he lies; but by turning 
the arrow the other way, the oath can be neutralized. This is 
magic all over, What one symbol can do, the reverse symbol 
can undo. True to the laws of primitive magical reasoning, 
uncuita ed men clsewhere still carry on the symbolic reversal 
of their oaths, An Abyssinian chief, who had sworn an oath he 
disliked, has been seen to serape it oft bis tongue and spit it 
out. There are still places in Germany where the false witness 
reckons to eseape the spiritual consequences of perjury by 
crooking one fiuger, to make it, | suppose, not a straight but a 
crooked oath, or he puts bis left band to his+ide to neutralize 
what the right hand is doing. Hero is the idea of our “over 
our left; but so far as [ know this has come down with us to 
mere schoolboy’s shufiling. 

Agroup of instractive rites belongs to Central and North 
Asia. Probably to this day there may be seen in Russian law 
courts in Siberia the oath on the bear's head. When an Ostyek 
is to be sworn a bear's head is brought into court, and the man 
makes believe to bite at it, calling on the bear to devour him in 
like manner if he does not tell the truth. Now, the meaning of 

this act goes beyond magic and into religion, for we are here in 

the religion ot bear worship, among people who believe that 
this wise and divine beast knows what goes on and will come 

and punish them. Nor need one wonder at this, for the idea 

that the bear will hear and come if called on is familiar to Ger- 

man mythology. I was interested to find it still in survival in 

Switzerland a few years ago, when a peasant woman, whom a 
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THE ALBION. 





pronounced the anc gat awful imprecation on him, ‘Ile bear! 
take thee !” (der Bar nimm dich!) Among the hill tribes o 
India a tiger's-skin is sworn on in the same sense as the bear's 
head among the Ostyaks. Rivers, again, which to the savage 
and barbarian are intelligent and personal divinities,are sworn 
by in strong belief that their waters will punish bim who tskes 
their name in vain. We can understand why Homeric heroes 
swore by the rivers, when we hear still among Hindoos how the 
sacred Ganges will take vengeanc: sure and terrible on the 
children of the perjurer. Itis with the same personification, 
the same fear of impending chastisement from the outraged 
deity that savage and barbaric men have sworn by sky or sun. 
Thos the Hurow Indian would say in making solemn promise: 
*‘Heaven hears what we do this day !" andthe Tonguz, brand- 
ishing a knife before the sun, would say: “If I jie, may the sup 
plunge sickness into my entrails like this knite.” We have but 
to rise one rtage higher in religious ideas to reach the type of 
the famous Roman oaths by Jupiter, the heaven god. He who 
swore held in his hand a stone, praying that, if he knowingly 
Acceived, others might be safe in their countries and laws, thei 
ho y places and their tombs, that he alone might be cast out, as 
this stove now—and he flung it from him. Even more impres- 
sive was the great treaty oath where the pater patratus, holding 
the sacred flint that symbolized the thunderbolt, called on Jove 
that if by public counsel or wicked fraud the Romans sbould 
break the treaty first—“‘in that day, O Jove, smite thou the Ko- 
man people as I here to-day shall smite this swine, and smite 
the heavier as thou art the stro: ger!’ So saying, he slew the 
victim with the sacred stone. 

Two illustrative cases of the folly of ‘‘swearing™’ children are 
given by a friend Jearned in the law. Iu court lately a little 
gitl was asked the usual preliminary question as to the conse 

uence of swearing falsely, and answered in due form, ‘Please, 
>. I should go to burning hell!’ Unluckily, however, the 
unurual question was then put, how she knew that? Which 
bi ought the reply, ‘'0, please, ther girl outside told me | 
was tosayso! Itis bar tradition, though there may b: no 
record in print, tbat years ago the most sarcastic of English 
judges put the whole matter in a nutshell. The question hav 
ing been asked of a child-witness, if she knew what would 
become of her when she died, she answered simply, “Don't 
know, sit!’ whereupon the Judge said, “Well, gentlemen, no 
more do | know—bat the child's evidence cannot be taken.” 

England early in the present century was still, as a contem- 
porary writer called it, ‘‘a laud of cathe,” and the professional 
perjurer plied a thriving trade, A single illustration will suffice, 
taken from the valuable tr-atise on oaths published in 1*34 by 
tbe Rev. James Endell Tyle:: ‘During the continuance of the 
former system of Custom-Honse oaths there were houses of 
resort where persons were always to be found rady at a mo- 
ment's warping to take any oath required, the signal of tbe 
business for which they were neded was this inyuiry, ‘Any 
damned soul bere ?’” Nowadays this enormons excess of 
public oaths bas been much cut down, and with the best results 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


June, the Month cf Roses. 











A moderate liking for roses as good things in their place has 
been justly considered one of the results of home education 
which are least open to objection. It is, however, by no means 
general amoug persons who have taken so prominent a part in 
public life as to have attracted the attention of history; and 
who share with the black beetle a potitive distaste for the roge. 
The famous Chevalier de Guise could not smell a rose without 
feeling uncomfortable; and Venieri, one of the Doges of Venice, 
suffered under the same diequalification for the pursuits of gar. 
dening. Anne, of Austria, wife of Louis X!II., could not even 
look at a rose in a painting without being seized with tantrums. 
Nevertheless, many people who are willing as a rule to tase 
examples from the great have persisted in entertaining friendly 
sentiments towards tbis flower, and every time that the spring 
and early summer bring back the pretty vegetable they fall to 
telling one another cll they know about it. 'n the East there is 
still a belief thet the first rose was formed by a tear of the pru- 
phet Mabomet, but nations of more cool and disciplined imugi- 
pation have sometimes admitted that its origin is lost in obscu- 
rity. Roses were used very early in history among the most 
potent ingredients of Jove philters Theyreem to bave been 
imported by the Romans from Egypt until the reign of Domitian. 
Antiochus slept upon a bed of rose-leaves. Marc Antony 
begged that Cleopatra would cover his tomb with these flowers, 
and ‘‘mea rosa” was @ favorite term of endearment among Roman 
lovers, as who should say ‘‘mon chou” (my cabbage) nowadays 
in France. Homer has adorned the shield of Achilles and the 
helmet of Hector with roses. Among the Greeks it was a 
custom to leave bequests for the maintenance of sepulchral rose 
gardens over the grave of the testator, and at Torcallu, near 
Venice, an inscription may ati'l be seen which shows that this 
fashion was adopted in Italy. In Stock’s collection of engravings 
on ttone there is a beautiful design cut in garnet. It represents 
a butterfly settling on a rose, and it is sappescd to commemo- 
rate the death of a young girl. In Turkey a stone rose ,is often 
sculptured above the graves of unmarried women. A charming 
bas relief on the tomb of Mme. De la Live, who died at the age 
of twenty-one, represents time mowing a rose with bis scythe. 
According to Indian mythology, Pagodastri one of the wives of 
Vishnu, was found in arose Zoroaster is said to have made a 
rose-tree spring out of the earth and bud and blossom in the 
presence of Darius, who bad called upon him to perform a 
miracle. In Babylon a preparation of shoe leather w.s much 
esteemed when it had been impregnated with the scent of roses; 
and Abdulkari, an eminent ‘lurk, who wanted to live there, 
being made aware of this fact, discovered an ingenious way to 
profit by it. Im reply toa demand which he had made for the 
freedom of the city, the Babylonians sent bim a bow! brimful of 
water to signify that tbere was no room among them for ao 
intruder. Abdulkari placed a rose-leaf on the surface of the 
water without spilling a drop of it, and, having thus indicated 
that he might be received without making a mess, he obtained 
the object of his desire. 2 

lo one of the books attributed to Solomon, eternal wisdom is 
compared to the plantations of rose-trees at Jericho. Princess 
Nou:mabal, the most lovely lady in the harem of a Great Mogul, 
had a canal filled with rose—water, and rowed abcut on it with 
her august consort. ‘Ihe heat of the sun disengaged the essen- 
tial oil from the water, and their Majesties having observed the 
fact .nvented otto of roses. The Emperor Heliogabalus filled a 
fish-pond with rose-water, it is nowbere said whether the fishes 
approved of this proceeding, When the Soldan Saladin, who 
bad so much trouble with the bardfisted English King Ricbard 
and his turbulent Chris ian friends, took Jerusalem in 1188, he 
would not enter the Temple, which he profanely called a 
mosque, ti]] be bad had its walle washed with rose-water; and 
Sanut assures us that 50) camels were no more than sofficient 
to carry the purifying ae Also, after the taking of Con- 
ptantinople by Mahomet II, in 1455, the church of St. Sophia 


was sclemoly purified with rose-water before it was converte: 
into a mosque. ‘Ibe high priest of the Hebrews wore a crow: 
of roses when he offered up certain sacrifices under the Mosai: 
dispensation; and it was, perbaps in remembrance of this fact 
that the Synod of Nismes, which was beld in the third century. 
enjoined every Jew to wear a rose on his breast asa distinguish: 
ing mark of inferiority. In many countries the Jews stil! 
celebrate tho festival of Easter Flowers, during which they ornn- 
ment their lamps, chandeliers and beds with roses. Thus it 
happened that these flowers were hateful to the early Christiaur, 
and are often coudemned in the writings of the fathers, whc 
professed that they could not understand that pious peop 
could think with equavimity of roses when they remembered 
tbe crown of thorns; afterwards this bostile feeliug seems tk 
bave died out. When Marie Antoinette passed through Nance) 
on her way to be married with Lonis XVI., the ladies of Lor 
raine prepared her a bed strewed with roses. In the Middle 
Ages roses were held so precious in France thata royal licens: 
was recersa'y to grow them, Charlemagne recommended th: 
cultivation of the rose in his ‘‘Capitulation.” ‘Che Persians of 
Shiraz stop their wine -bottles with roses which give ths wine» 
pleasing swell; and during the feetival of Abrizav, which tak: s 
place duriog the equinox. Persian ladies throw roses at eacb 
otber when they pay visiis. At Rome it was the practice of the 
Charcb to bless the rose on a special day set apart, which wa: 
called Rose tunday. The custom of blessing the golden ros: 
seems to have begun in the eleventh or twe.fth century. Tle 
benediction was pronounced with particular solemnity on th 
fourth tunday in Lent, and the golden rose thus consecrate: 
was given as a mark of the Sovereign Pontiff's favor to som: 
prince or princess. Alexander III., who bad been received 
with great honor during a jourvey which be made in Franc , 
sent the golden roseto Lonis the Young as a sort of gracefu: 
cowpliment, Subsequently the giving of the golden rose b:- 
came an authoritative act, by which the Tope officially reco, - 
nized the rights of Christian sovereigns, Thus Urban V. gav 
the golden rose to Joan, Queen of Sicilly, in 1’6*, thoreby pre 
ferring ber over the King of Cypros. Henry VI.I. of Evgland 
received a golden rose both from Julins II and from Leo, X. 
Towards the close of the last coutury the golden rose appears to 
have been given almost indiscriminately to any traveling prince: 
who would pay a sum equivalent to about £4 .0 in fees for it — 
Pall Mali Gazette. 





Women’s Ricuts 1x Lonvon.—The advocates of 
women's suffrage in England move more quietly than their 
sisters and brothers in this country, but they are probably as 
near to their desired goal as their American cousins are to their + 
The annual women’s suffrage mecting was held in St. George + 
Hall in London, on the evening of the 12th of Muy. Among 
the mre distinguiehed ‘‘advocates” who were present were 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe, Miss Isabella Tod, Miss Becker and 
Miss Anra Swannell, and a ber of b of Parliament, 
includi g Mr. Russell Garney, who was eppointed president. 
In his opening address Mr. Gurney said that be could not, for 
the life of bim, sea why a person occupying No 13 in a street, 
paying rates for that house, should bave a vote, when a person 
occupying No, (4 in the same street, paying the same rates. 
bearing the same burdens, should not be allowed to vote merely 
bec anse ope was a man and the other a woman; and his remark 





h 





p io Parli t upon the recent Women’s Saffrage bill, 
it might be inferred that the honorable members looked upou 
married and unmarried women as two distinct orders of beings 
They seemed to think that woman's fate was fixed by destiny, 
like that of Calverley’s Eliza Spinks — 
ae Se Spinks made answer, blushing, to the ccachman 
obb: 
o ‘Jobo. I'm born and bred a spiuster; I've begun, and I'll go 
on ! ” 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe sai! that men were always prating 
about women's privileges. The two most s»lendid privileges 
recently cited in her hearing, were that maid-servants were not 
taxed like footwen and grooms, and that, in trials for breach 
of promise of marriage, women obtain iviquitously favorable 
verdicts. This last privilege, Miss Cobbe was obliged to con- 
fess, was real Masculine jadges and juries are cold enough 
when woman loses her property, her limbs, or even her life; 
but when she loses a ‘‘man'’ their sympathy and sense of indig- 
vation at her wrong is to the last degree affecting and instructive. 

Mise ‘lod said that the arguments against women's suffrage 
were senseless. ‘Jo invoke great names and make sssertions 
aboat them often gh d to be thought good policy. Jn- 
deed, the calm substitution of repeated assertion for proof re- 
minded Miss Tod of nothing so much as the saying of the wise 
man who went tc hunt the tnark: 

“Tis the voice of the Jubjob,’ he suddenly cried, 
‘This man whom they used to call dunce; 
‘As tbe Bellman would tell you,’ he added witb pride, 
‘I have uttered tht sentiment nce.’ 


**+’Tis the note of the Jubjub; keep count, I entreat, 
You will find | have told it you :w'ce ; 
"Tis the song of the Jabjab; the proot is complete, 
If only I've s:ated it thvw.’” 








Ture New Trine 1n Lonpon Rings-——Reat Icr.—A 
real ice-rink has been constructed at the Old Clock House, 
King’s road, Chelsea, by Professor Gamgee. The rink is 
form d in a per t building, having galleries for spectators. 
The building itself is decorated with Arctic scenery, so that the 
sheet of ice forming the skating area seems like a spct in the 
midst of an extensive landscape, surrounded with glaciers and 
snow-drifts. The rink is constructed with a bottom of concrete 
6 inches thick,, end upon this are 2-inch deal-planks, forming a 
level floor, having sides, aud being covered with a layer of 
tarred cow-bair balf an inch thick, On thix is laid a series of 
copper pipes of flat oval section, 24 inches wide and three- 
quarters of an iach deep, connected at the ends. The material 
ot the tubes being copper, the Inst char of ident—failare 
by unequal expansion—is eliminated. Mr. Gamgee pointed out 
to the visitors on the occasion of a private view of the rink the 
successive steps by which he bad been enabled, by the aid of 
steam, to produce and maintain s temperature of 30 to 4) 
degrees below freezing-poivt, and to apply it to maintain the 
congelation of a sheet of ice of between 30 and 40 feet by 24, 
with a mean depth of 2jinches. This, he said, was now being 
effected, not by the alternate evaporation and condensation of 
ether, but by condensing sulphurous acid ander pressure. ‘his, 
cn being relaxed. produced cold, which was communicated toa 
mixture of glycerine and water. This had the property of 
remaining in a fluid state, and was made to circulate throvpgh 
the tubes under the short of water forming the rink, 

















was received with cheers. Miss Becker said that from the 





Tue rigorons enforcemeut of sanitary laws iu London, 
is again illustrated by only two deaths from small-pox being ree 
corded recently out of a prpulation of 3,009,000. 


THE FOLLOWING appeared in a rocent issue of the 
Loudon *Guardien:” A widow, a great invalid, wishes to place 
two of her danghters, aged [2 and 13 years, under tue charge of 
+ lady who would, when necessary, adminizter the birch rod, as 
hey are extremely troublesome. ‘I'erms liberal. Adidress——, 


ALcouoL as A STIMULANT has been discoulinued for 
the last three years by the Wrexham Union | oard of (Guardians 
to E iglaud. They substituted beef tea, milk and ezgs where 
oauper inmates needed extra nourishment, aud have thus not 
oly saved six shillings annually per head, but the h>s!th of the 
mupers has greatly improved. 


A Banxever recently astonished the Judge and every 
‘ne else in the Cambridge County Court in Evgland, by sudden. 
1 drawing forth a bag of 8)0 sovereigos and banding it to the 
Judg for safe deposit. He suid be had no faith in the trustee, 
vod ha', therefore, secreted the gold. 


Wuite creanine ovr the large porpoise tank of the 
he Brighton Acquariam a few days since, the superintendent of 
anks came upon several apecimens of oyster spat of last season, 
Chey were of the usu.l gize - about that ofa dime. 'his is the 
irst time oysters bave been known to breed in acquariuw and 
he epat to affix itself a mature, 


Tur Curr Commissioner or Works reported, on oo. 
casion of reopening the Sunday masic in Victoria Park, London 
that during a period of twenty-one years when the bands have 
ylayed on Sunday afternoons, not a single case of misconduct bad 


ccurred among the listening crowds to call for the interposition 
of the police. 


Tue Vivistcrion Bit introduced into the British 
House of Lords by Lord Carnarvon to prevent cruel, experiments 
on animals provider: i, That the experiments must be made 
with the sole view to ‘he acquisition of knowledge, which will be 
useful for saving or prolonging bumac lie or alleviating numan 
suffering. 2. the experiments must be performed i+ registered 
places, 3. They must be made by duly licensed persons. 4, 
Ths auvimal operated upon must during the whole ot the experi- 
ment, be placed under the influence of anm:thetics snfticiently 
powerful to prevent it from feeling pain. 6. The animal must 
be killed betore recovering co scion ness. 6. The experiments 
must not be made at lectures af illustrotions. 7. ‘Uhey must 
uot be wade to obtain manual skill in an operation, 


Tue Quern.—On her Majesty’s recent yis t to the 
London hospital she spoke to a boy, eight years of ag, who bad 
his leg broken by baving been run over. As soon as he went 
home to Spitalfields, the child wrote of his own accord; and with- 
vat eis father's or mother’s knowledge, a letter to the Queen, 
He bought a stamp and posted it, !t bore no other address than 
the words * Lady Queen Victoria.’’ It reached the Queen's 
hand and eye, and she discerned thet it was simple and genuine 
in its childlike gratitude, and on dueirqnuiry it hns been found 
that it was the boy's own act. Her Majesty bos sent a aind gitt 
of £ ., throngh her champlain, the Rov. 'T. J. Rowsell. The 
parents have asked ir. Rowsell to buya Bible with some of 
the money to represent the gift. 


A Pair or Sitver Kettiteprums has just been 
presented to the Fifth Lancers regimeut {of the British Army). 
These drums, the labor of five months, are intended to replace 
the silver drutas of the regiment destroyed in the fire at the 
Tower of London. tbey are hammered out of sheet silver, and 
ate 950 ounces in weight, with mountiogs cf the pure metal. 
Silver drums are not destined merely for show, for it is well 
known that the tone produced is both awcet and sonorous, Four 
other caval vy regiments possess silver kettledrums, Firat and 
Second Life Guards, the Royal Hv'se Guards (blue), and the 
Third Hussars; the first three regiments receive them as a gift 
from royalty, and one of them, belonging to the hird Hussars, 
was won in fair fight at the battle of Dettingen, where it was cap- 
tured by a trumpeter in the face of the enemy. 


A Brave Workman.—We have much pleasure in ro- 
cording an act of courageous self-control and presen e of mind, 
which may be compared with advantage to the honors won by 
deeds of daring on the field of battle. Two workmen were 
engaged fixing a lightning conductor on the summit of the 
steeple at Vilie-sur-Oarthe, in Belgium. ‘Yo accowplish this 
somewhat difficult and delicate task it was necessary that one of 
the workmen should stand on the sbouldeis of his companion. 
While in this position, a violent gust of wiod made Lim spill 
some molten lead, which fell on the band and forearm of bis 
friend. Notwithstanding the sudden intensity of the pain thus 
inflicted, the victim of tbis accident bad the courege to rewain 
motionless while the lead burnt its way irto his flesh. He 
knew that the rligktest movement might suffico to precipitate 
bis companion from a height of seventy feet into the street 
below, and he bravely endured the pain rather than imperil the 
life of his ft llow-worker. M. A. Kurtis, slater, at Anthisne, is 
the hero of this brave deed. and bis name is worthy of public 
record,— London Builder. 


Tut Devyiw’s Foorsrers.—An uncomfortable incident, 
which formed the subject of discursion at tho lust meeting of 
the Royal Society at Edinburgh, will probatly give rise to wide- 
spread anxiety. A paper entitled ‘‘Notes on a New Fossil Foot- 
print found near Dunifries,” communicated by Mr. Dudgeon, 
was read by l’rofessor Turner. The footpriot in question was 
discovered a' out twenty feet from the surface, iu » quarry three 
miles distant frem Dumfries. Tbe imprint of the biad foot 
measured 3.5 by 2 6 inches, and the cbaracteristic features of 
the marks were the well-developed claws and the obliqne toes, 
associated in the winds of all 1ight-thinking persons with the 
devil. Iu the course of the discussion Professor Huxley men- 
tioned that, according to a photograph exhibited, the footprint 
in question seemed to bear a remarkable resemblance to one 
found by bims lf in the Elgin district in }8 8; and, assuming 
the footprivt to be that of the devil, it mast be some comfort 
to the goud people of Damfries to fel tbat, when visiting 
Scotland, he did not especially visit their neighborhood, bnt 
prowled about the country either on business or pleasure, not 
confining his wanderings invidiourly to any on+ particular dis- 

trict. ‘This is quitein accordance with bis usual practice; and 

it will be remembered that when after a severe snow storm in 

England a few winters ago, some ‘footprints of the devil,” as 

tbey were termed, were found on the fallen now, and exciteda 

deep interest in serious gireles, they extended over a large tragt 

of country, showing the restless pature of the fend, “ion 
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CHAPIES VIL. (Continued . 

“in pelyium,. veueve, 1 got him @ 
commercial post there, in order to keep 
him out of the way for a few months. He 
wouldn’t have stood any tampering with 
his sister, and doesn’t regard M. de Bois- 
robert at allin the light of a respectable 
brother-in-law. But he’ll be back ina 
day or two. Ihave just had anote from 
his employers, saying that he left them 
some time ago, and has just applied to 
them for money to take him back to Paris, 
But the girl must be kept from him. ‘The 
fellow actually sent her half his salary 
for several weeks. Michon stopped the 
letters, of course.” 

Clement felt pretty well satisfed with 
the turn his affairs had taken, and was 
building castles in Spain after his own 
ideal—where ecarle should be played 





eternally, and green young English lords 
never fail to bet with lim—when a meek 
voice hailed him near the stepsof his club; 
he turned round—it was Michon, 


“The deuce! Michon, never you come 
here, or I'll swear you do business at cert 
per cent.” 

“Pardon, sir,” said the concierge, meeker 
than ever, “but I have news, and you told 
me to inform you i 

“The girl’s bolted, then?” interrupted 
Clement.. * 

“With the Jew, Marcus, sir. He's given 
uP his apartment, and paid~her rent, and 
all that wasowing. They didn’t take a 
cab at the door, or I should have heard 
the new address, He’s sold his furniture 
to an upholsterer; they have taken noth- 
ing with them, 1 followed them a bit, but 
Marcus caught sight.of me, and told me 
to go home quite threateningly.” 

“That will do. It can't be helped.” 

And, over his absinthe at the club, Clem- 
ent reflected cheerfully. 

“After all, the brother is always a hold 
upon her. They wouldn't have gone to 
work so secretly if they had meant to 
make any’s ing public. I shall have to 
invent another he for Francisque, I sup- 
pose—thatis all.” 





CITAPTER VIII. 
DANDY AND DEMOCRAT. 


A fortnight has passed since Miss Juliet 
Summerson was “at home” to her dupe 
and her accomplice—a fortnight that will 
occupy more than one chapter in future 
histories of France—a fortnight of mad 
excitement, of hasty preparation, of boasts 
and prophecies (the latter whispered wari- 
ly), of trumpet blazes and speeches, and 
loud chanting of the “Marseillaise.” The 
Emperor has left his capital never to re- 
turn, 

From end to end of the broad white line 
of boulevards, in the blaze of the summer 
sun, groups are collected; news passes from 
month to mouth; casqnes are gleaming, 
and the tramp of battallions is heard. Pass 
up from the Madeleine to that tall pillar, 
surmounted by Liberty, winged and glit- 
tering like gold, which marks the first foot- 
print of the great Revolution, the spot 
where the Bastile frowned down upon Paris. 
Here the black coats are fewer, the houses 
meaner and less regular; here the enthusi- 
asts wear blonses and fustian; but they 
sing none the less loudly for that; their 
vaunts are not a whit more modest. 

Indeed, they are practising according to 
their faith here,ina way the gentlemen 
of the Bourse have no idea of adopting, 
With caps be-ribboned, and voices hoarse 
with much cheering, and nota little thin 
Llue wine, the volunteers are parading the 
wide Piace de la Bastille, on their way to in- 
ecribe their names ct the mairies, 

Shopkeepers come to the threshold of 
their honses, and tender glasses of wine and 
friendly hands to the warriors bound for 
Rerlin, thousands of whom lay dead and 
frozen in Touraine roads the following win- 
ter. 
Going from group to group, and = glane- 
ing sharply at the faces of the men who 
compose them, there was one among these 
onlookers whom a close observer would 
have singled ont for study, in preference to 
all the noisy youngsters, and drinkers to 
the “Confusion of Prussia.” 

His costume afforded no peculiarity on 
which to hang a conjecture. A blue blouse, 
loose canvas trousers, a handkerchief round 
the throat, a cap with the peak slouched 
low over the forehead—these were common 
enough featuresof the fashion prevalent 
in this outskirt of the Faubourg (St. An- 
toine, He was emoking a short clav vive, 














and Kept nis hands in his baggy pockets; 
this was notatall an unusual occupation 
and demeanor in the neighborhood. 

But yet the man called for more notice 
than his fellows. When he withdrewa 
hand from its normal hiding-place, to re- 
move his pipe and push the tobacco deeper 
into the bowl, it became evident that the 
fingers were singularly long, slender, and 
well-cared for; the feet, too, seemed to 
ehift uneasily in their large, coarse, hob- 
nailed shoes. The face was delicately 
shaven, the skin white, the moustache was 
raised at the points, with an educated twist, 
such as the ordinary workman is not wont 
to impart to that virile appendage. 

The man knew nobody, did not drink, 
did not join, by word or action, in the pa- 
triotic demonstration going on around him. 
Me was seeking some one, obviously. He 
fcanned the rows of iron tables where men 
were tippling beer and wine; he peered 
into the facesof the passers-by, and gave 
little of his attention to the volunteers. 

At last, his eyes rested satisfied. A per- 
con in a dirty blouse,thick set, wiry, and in- 
solent, lounged up to him, touched his cap, 
and asked for a light for his pipe. As he 
struck the lucifer, a few words were ex- 
changed; and then the first comer saunter- 
ed away slowly, dived down a narrow lane, 
and entered a low, dark, little wine-shop, 
where the countrymen bringing farm pro- 
duce into the Paris markets were wont to 
rest. In ten minutes, he was followed by 
the stranger who had accosted him, and 
now sat down at the same table, calling for 
a dram of fine champagne; and atraight- 
way entered into conversation, 

“What a plaguey fright you are always 
in! Why couldn't you have made an ap- 
pointment here at once?” 

“The mastroquet” (keeper of wine-shop) 
“always stares at fellows who are waiting, 
and might have remembered my face. Ap- 
pointments are always suspicious, and I 
don’t look particularly at home in this 
cursed costume.” 

“Well, drink, man, and out with your 
business—only no more of your Belgian 
work for me, M. Clement! Ihad nothing 
to do—it was like living on charity, con- 
found it!” 

“Hold your tongue, hang you! Leave my 
name alone!” 

“Bah! Nervous again!” said the man, 
calmly, to whom we may as well give his 
veritable name—Eugene Lagarde. 

“Do you know Carayon?” 

“Indeed, I haven't forgot the nice young 
lady who thought he was man enough to 
be brother-in-law to me!” 

“Well, he’s back in Paris,” said de Bois- 
robert. “What’s more, he’s after your sis- 
ter again, though not with the intention of 
becoming your brother-in-law this time. A 
working girl ([ suppose she works?) isn’t 
quite as eligible a match as the Comte de 
Chayolles adopted daughter.” 

Eugene's face crimsoned, 

“He is, is he?” he muttered, with an oath, 
“But she’s too proud to fall into any trap of 
that kind.” 

“She herself has called him back to 
Paris.” 

“Tis false! Prove your words!” 

Clement drew from his pocket a letter, 
bearing the Algerian postmark, carefully 
tore off a piece of it, containing two or three 
lines, and handed the scrap to Eugene, with 
the remark, “The rest concerns me alone.” 

Eugene read:— 


“I ehall obey Reine’s request, and find 
her out wherever she be. You know for 
what purpose.” 


“Ah, but [have aword to sayon that 
subject, Mdlle. Lagarde. The dishonor 
will reach me, and I will have none of it.” 

“You need not. See here—take this t 
the Prefecture of Police, and Carayon will 
be at Sainte Pelagie to-morrow.” 

“What base work are you proposing 
now!” 


De Doisrobert handed him a letter; ft 
was in Francisque’s handwriting, and 
proved him to be implicated ina great vae 
riety of Revolutionary tendencies, 

Engene’s fist descended on the table with 
a thud that nearly overturned it. 

“And you mean to propose to me——” 

“That you should get you sister’s Jover 
out of the way as soon as possible, unless 
you wish him to become her paramour.” 

“Just listen tome. When I betray even 
a mealy-faced, milk-and-water republican 
like that—when I play the mouchard against 
even a do-nothing, epanletted debauchee— 
then you'll be an honest man, M. de Bois- 
robert. No more of that. I'd denounce 
you first, though I should get a year or two 
at Toulon with you!” 

“Well, what is the use of blustering? 
Your sympathies are superfluous, Cara- 
yon’s no revolutionist—Z_ wrote the letter.” 

“It's cleverly done, by Jove!’ And Eu- 
gene took the letter, studied it half-admir- 
ingly, and forgot to return it. “But all the 
sane, I’m not going todo the dirty work 
of thePrefecture of Police!” 


“Well, then,” said Clement, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection; “are you a good shot?” 
“Five bull's-eyes out of six,” returned 
aoe “But shooting won't suit my book, 
er, , 





“Your conscience is getting delicate as to 
ways and means,” sneered de Boisrobert. 
“But my plan is perfectly plain and above- 
board. Call your man out, like a gentle- 
man. 

“And get riddled like a fool! Thank 
you, no. Besides, he Idn’t fight with 





“Not with you in your proper person; 
ut, got up asa decent well-to-do bour- 

geois, yes. As for the rest, he’s about the 

worst shot in the Chasseurs d'Afrique, 

which is saying a good deal. He will 

meet you, and you will have choice of wea- 
ms.” 


Eugene turned round abruptly, and 
looked steadily in his companion’s face. 

“I say, since when have you taken such a 
lively interest in the fame and fortunes of 
‘es —— family? What’s your ob- 

ect,eh? I'm not going to play blind- 
folded!” one er. 

“The matter is simple enuugh. Our in- 
terests converge to one point; that’s all. 
You have heard of la Belle Americaine, the 
heiress? Well,Carayon has matrimonial 
intentions in that quarter (you see, he’s 
~ up your sister), and Miss Sammerson 

avora them, or, rather, did favor them, un- 
til [took the liberty of attributing a few 
scandalous adventures and aniouretter,evol- 
ved out of my own imagination, to her ab- 
sent Captain; and, to be brief,I am ina 
fair way to become the master of heaven 
knows how many Yankee millions! For 
this piece of diplomacy the Captain de- 
mands my blood. If he doesn’t get that, 
he’ll get the dollars by proving is inno- 
cence, unless he is laid by the heels fora 
month or two. Ican’t fight him, She 
would never marry a man who had gone 
out with the old love.” 

“And I am to send him into a temporary 
retirement? Good! What do you offer?” 
“One thousand francs, if you succeed,” 

“Say five hundred for my trouble if I 
fail, and I will conelude the bargain.” __ 

“What a thorough Jew you are! Well, 
five hundred if you fail; so be it.” 

The conversation was carried on in 
whispers for afew minutes and then the 
dandy and the democrat went their several 
ways. 4 


It was imperative for the succéss of Cle- 
ment’s schemes that Francisque Carayon 
shouki not cross his path. In the social 
circles he frequenied, a man could not avoid 
a challenge, and that his outraged friend 
meditated an appeal to arms was only too 
certain. A letter from Reine had reached 
him, Francisque had written to Clement, 
informing him that his infamy was dis- 
covered; that a terrible account would be 
demanded of him; and that the lover would 
find out Reine’s dwelling-place at all risks. 
It was these last few lines of the letter that 
Clement showed to Eugene. Carayon had 
just arrived in Paris, on his was to the seat 
of war, and it was for the nonce Clement's 
chief aim to avoid an encounter with him, 
A duel would make all his intricate mach- 
inations public, even if Francisque refrain- 
ed from exposing them to the Comte de 
Chayolles and their common circle of ac- 
quaintances. Cynical courage the schemer 
had to acertain degree, but only when it 
was likely to bring in profit, or prestige, 
or hardcash. In this case it would yield 
but embarrassment, and, perhaps, utter 
ruin, so Clement decided to fight by proxy, 
and free himself from a henceforth per- 
cistant foc, without incurring persoual risk. 


CHAPTER IX, 
THE DUEL. 


On the evening of the | when M. de 
Boisrobert constituted himself a censor of 
morals, and counselled the castigation of 
Captain Carayon, the multitudinous cafes 
that dot the Boulevards at short intervals 
were crowded and lit up as though this be- 
ginning of sanguinary war, whereof no 
man could foresee the issue, were a nation- 
al festival. . . 

The evening papers were at a premium; 
each new-comer had a private plan of the 
campaign, and important information ob- 
tained from the most reliable though im- 
ac ge ny secret sources. The Cafe de 

uide, the normal resortof journalists and 
dilettante politicians, was peculiarly ani- 
mated. The severe police restriction that 
formerly hushed a man’s voice and moder- 
ated his opinions when he discussed politics 
were relaxed for the nonce; it needed a 
safety-valve to prevent the popular enthu- 
siasm from finding vent in explosion. 

Of this indulgence the citizens of the Cafe 
de Suide took the fullest advantage, but 
one soberly: individual, seemingly 
of the prosperous middle classes, fairly 
dominated the noise made around him by 
the audacity of his criticisms, and the 

wer of hisorgan. He ended by gather- 
ing a small ci:cle of listeners around him, 
and was in the middle of a pathetic picture 
of the commercial ruin that must result 
from the war, when an elderly gentleman, 
presenting the appearance of a retired offi- 
cer, joined in the conversation and contra- 
dicted him flatly. 

“It will result, sir, in the cession of 
the Rhine provinces w Dieu. suu von 





nave yet to prove that Wade will bé ruined 
by that.” 

“I tell you, sir, that we are un 
outnumbered, and have not got a general 
fit to lead a company,” said the first er, 
looking askance at an officer in the uni- 
form of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, who was 
sitting near, but seemed to take no interest 
whatever in the discussion, 

“Generals! ‘There are plenty! How can 
a bourgeois judge of the military capacity 
of our officers?” 

“Just as wellas half your long- 
boys in gold-laced finery, fresh from St 
Cyr, who stand between real soldiera edu- 
— in the ranks aud promotion—just as 
well!” 


And again the speaker glaneod furtivel 
at the young officer at his elbow, The 
dier’s deafness and indifference appeared ‘ 


to irritate him, and he continued raising his 
Voice, 

“Why, the trade itself—butchery in gold 
bnttons—furnishes proofs in my favor. 
We're sure to succeed, you say? What 
about the officers lounging about Paris un- 
til their regiments are at the frontiers? I 
fancy you have one or two at your elbow, 
sipping their absinthe on the boulevards 
here, afraid of risking their powdered skins, 
or sagacious enough to see that the war’s a 
folly.” 

The speaker had _ scarcely completed his 
sentence when Carayon rose deliberately, 
bent over an intervening chair, and dashed 
his heavy cavalry gauntlet in the bourgeois’ 
face. 

Eugene could not play his part well 
enough to accept the blow gravely, and 
hand his card to his adversary with the 
cool decornm a veritable bourgeois would 
have observed. 

Inamoment two or three chairs and 
ca es oar Pape was a rush 

rom ts of the cafe, and a gathering 
on the Cicioverta: Eugene had sprung 
at the Captain with an oath, and caught 
him bythe throat. Then the eats wy . 
interfered, the belligerents were separated, 
and Eugene remembered the exigencies of 
the character he was assuming. No time 
was to be lost. He turned to a tall gentle- 
man of foreign appearance, who had ape 
parently taken sides with him in the re- 
cent discussion. 

“You have witnessed the insult offered; 
will you see the reparation exacted, sir?” 
said Eugene, handing his ecard. 

“With pleasure. I am anofficer in the 
Austrian service; my name is Major Ma- 


grath.” 

parpgen had withdrawn to some dis- 
tance from the scene of action, and was 
ressibly vexed at the adven- 
brought upon himself. The 
midd , military-looking i 
who had opposed Eugene approached the 
young officer, and said, in an undertone, 
“I am sorry to have been unable to prevent 
een bawhd.sniber Senehil 

‘arayon bowed rather haughtily. 

“But I suppose things must take 
natural course now. May I,as an old 
comrade, ask if I can be of any service to 


The Captain replied, more ame 
“Thank you; but a couple of brother 
cers who are in Paris with me will serve as 
seconds.” 

At that moment Engene’s Austrian friend 
came up, and, bowing rigidly, said, “I come 
from M. Leroy. whom you have just struck 
in the face. Here is his card. He 
as the insulted party, that this matter may 
be settled to-night, as he is absolutely com- 
pelled to leave Paris to-morrow morning.” 

Carayon’s face reddened with vexa' 
and embarrassment. 

“I must find Reine,” he reflected. “Curse 
the stupid shopkeeper and his politics! 
And at one in the afternoon I must be on 
my way to Alsace!” 

“I await your answer, sir,” said the Aus- 
trian, coldly. 

With a stifled sigh, the soldier saw the 
vision of the last few weeks fade away into 
an uncertain distance—into the unfathom. 
able nevermore, perhaps. Discipline had 
given him quick decision of character. He 
was used to the abandonment of his own 
will, accustomed to fulfil mechanical duties, 
heartsick and apathetic. So his resigna- 
tion was prompt, if partial, and it was with- 
out the slightest tremor in his voice that he 
answered, “Pardon me, sir; M. Leroy’s 
plans clash with mine terribly. Will you 
ask him if to-morrow morning at dawn 
will not do?” 

The Austrian retired, and informed Eu- 
gene of the Captain’s question. 

“Hang it, no!” said rde,in an un- 
dertone; “that will never do. You know 
our plans Zabrinski. He’s capable of dis- 
covering Reine, and shooting our brilliant 
friend, Clement, between this and dawn.” 

And the Austrian, who seemed, at the 
same time, to be a Pole, the stranger, who 
was on undoubtedly friendly terms with 
Eugene, returned to the Captain, and said, 
briefly, “M. Leroy cannot change his de- 
cision. He requests me to express his sur- 
prise at such difficulties being made about 
so safe an exploit as the maiming of a ci- 
vilian by av African hero.” 


Francisaue bit bie liv, sud answered hots 


looking ine 
ture he ha 
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1y, “Whenever he likes, then, sir.” And he 


turned to the retired officer, who had sat 
down at aneighboring table, “If you will 
be so good as to maintain your kind offer, 
I will gladly avail myself of your ser- 
vices.” 

Two more assistants were chosen among 
the cafe idlers,and the four improvised 
seconds proceeded to arrange the terms of 
the contract. 

In a few minutes, two fiacres were 
brought; and the half-pay veteran who 
gave the nameof Major Chanlieu, went 
and told Francisque that it was time to 
start. 

“Your opponent has the choice of wea- 
pons. He prefers pistols. You are to ad- 
vance three steps and fire. We go to Ville 
d’Avray by the eleven-thirty train. There’s 
a capital spot at the end of the village, near 
one of the lakes.” 

Francisque assented mutely. Cavalry 
pistols were procured at the Cuptain’s hotel, 
and in an hour the six men were walking 
down the moonlit, deserted streets of Ville 
d@’Avray. Their steps rang on the uneven 
pavement of the village street; not a light 
was seen through the windows of the 
stucco villas and sham Swiss cottages that 
form the chief habitations of the fairest val- 
ley in the environs of Paris. 

“This is romantic, but lugubrious,” grum- 
bled Eugene, biting his cigar viciously. 

“Take a pull at my flask,” answered Za- 
brinski, “it will be all over in ten minutes, 
It’s a fair fight, man; there’s nothing to be 
nervous about.” 

“Here we are!” cried Major Chanlieu, 
from the other group. 

The party halted at aclump of stunted 
alders, through the branches of which 
streaks of silver light—the water of the 
neighboring lake—were visible at intervals, 

The seconds proceeded to examine the 
small copse, and after ten minutes’ search 
they lit upon an open space in the centre, 
which Major Chanlieu observed was “made 
on purpose for them.” 

The pistols were loaded, and chosen by 
the principal seconds, while the others, the 
cafe strangers, measured fifteen paces, and 
placed the adversaries at the limits of the 
line described. 

_“I believe that no apology is tendered 
from either side,” said Zabrinski, ceremoni- 
ously. 

“None,” returned Chanlieu, bowing. 

“Three paces forward, gentleman, at the 
words ‘One, two, three,’ and fire at the 
last.” . 

Zabrinski drew back after this recom- 
mendation, and Chanlieu cried, “Are you 


ready?” 
“Ay!” 
“One—two—three!” 
Simultaneous — reports. Francisque’s 


hand trembled violeutly—a little ery and 
p—a dull thud on the sward--and the 
seconds rushed forward to a dead or wound- 
ed man, with a dark, red spot on his linen 
at the left side. 
Chanlieu raised the fallen man’s head. 
The pistol was loaded to the muzzle,” 


said Francisque, in a faint, gasping voice; 
“that was why my hand swerved.” 

Chanlieu looked uneasily at the other 
seconds. They were standing apart and 
could not have heard, 

He walked quickly over to Eugene, and 
said,in a hushed voice, “We must get 
away, and that directly.” 

The Pole proceeded to prepare for de- 
parture. 

“Sir,” said he to the two seconds, whom 
we have not named, and who have no fur- 
ther connection with this history, “we pro- 
pose to make all haste to Versailles, We 
can get there in less than an hour. Will 
you two gentlemen keep watch here until 
the arrival of the doctor and carriage we 
shall send?” 

The strangers acquiesced reluctantly; 
the time, and place, and circumstances 
were not exhilarating; but they could in- 
vent no pretext for declining to see the end 
of their adventure, 

“We shall be at the ‘Tete Noir,” added 
Chanlieu; “come to us there, and let us 
know how the poor fellow is going on.” 

Thereupon the three friends—for friends 
they were—started across country for Ver- 
sailles. Engene was rather downcast; and 
Chanlieu whispered to the Pole, “Do you 
think he suspects the overloading of the 
pistol?” 

“No, man—he’d cut our throats if he had 
an idea of it! He’s still squeamish about 
that sort of thing; so be silent.” 

But when the trio were seated at supper 
in a private room of the “Tete Noire,” Eu- 
gene recovered his on in atrice, and 
proposed a toast to Zabrinski, Choquard, 
and Lagarde—the Three Graces of Democ- 
racy. His face only fell a little, and for a 
few moments, when one of the bona fide 
seconds entered the room, and said,“Ihe 
doctor has no hope; the Captain cannot out- 
live the night!” 


ae 


CHAPTER X. 
TWO LOVE KNOTS UNTIED. 


The social adventurer’s existence is ruled 
and ordered by a securer system of laws 
than those of the Toulon galleyse 
_ Clement’s was held on a tenure that com. 








pelled him to rgiaty obey, ana even tore- 
stall, if possible, every floating fashion of 
the day. 

So, when the bellicose fever seized upon 
the circles he frequented, after the first few 
disastrous telegrams from the seat of war, 
he was apparently one of the first to be 
smitten, He gave out that he intended to 
enlist at Chalons, left Paris amid a chorus 
of encouragements and congratulations— 
and retired to Switzerland to watch the 
course of events. 

When the news of the final ‘litanic ca- 
tastrophe at Sedan reached him, he waited 
a few days to learn whether the calamity 
was as great as the first rumors represented 
it to be; he heard of the pacitic revolution 
in Paris, of the inevitable seige to be suf- 
fered, and then hastened back to the capi- 
tal, with his arm ina sling, and stories of 
his adventures under the Walls of Sedan. 
The fiction was plausible, well put together, 
and modestly recounted. It succeeded; 
and De Boisrobert saw his popularity in- 
creased threefold by his audacious ruse. 


Une of his nrst Visits was to the notel 
where Francisque was accustomed to stay 
when in Paris. He was known to the pro- 
prietor and servants as the Captain’s in- 
timate friend, and many voices were raised 
to question him as he entered the court- 
yard. 

“Ah, M. de Boisrobert, these are awful 
times,” said the landlord, looking admir- 
ingly at Clement’s bandaged arm. 

“Ab, I haven’t escaped!” returned Cle- 
ment, lightly. “I am going up to Captain 
Carayon’s rooms.” 

“But where is the Captain, sir?” inquired 
the proprietor; and his wife and servants 
echoed the question anxiously. 

“Oh! my good friends, do not ask me; I 
know not what to suppose. Poor Carayon 
was only in Paris for a day, on his way to 
join his regiment, when I saw him last. He 
never joined; he has never been seen— 
never been heard of «since that day spent 
in Paris. Infamous calumnies have been 
circulated concerning him. Itis said that 
he was the friend of suspicious foreigners; 
it is hinted that he has betrayed his coun- 
try—or, at least, dares not serve it in its 
heed.” : 

The group of listeners looked bewildered. 

“Of course, Il need not say how utterly I 
disbelieve these rumors! I am going up- 
stairs now to seek forsome documeuts or 
memoranda that shall explain the mystery 
of his fate.” 


“Well, [hope you will find something, 
sir,” said the landlord, heartily. “1 had 
rather some harm had come to the Captain 
than that he should turn out to be a spy 
and a traitor.” 

Clement preceeded up-stairs. The room 
had searcely been touched since Carayon’s 
disappearance. There was “Czesar’s Com- 
mentaries,” the young man’s favorite book, 
at. the bed-side, dog’s-eared and scored with 
pencil marks; there was the little traveling 
valise, which contained all Francisque 
had brought from Algeria; there were the 
clothes he had thrown off on his arrival, 
the few toilet necessaries he had bought in 
view of the coming campaign. Clement 
glanced hastily at the mementoes, and at 
once took up the valise,t ouched a secret 
spring, which Francisque had manipulated 
before him again and again, and plunged 
his hand into one of the inner pockets. 

“Here’s the budget,” he murmured, se- 
lecting some letters from the pocket, which 
he withdrew. “‘Your loving Reine,—the 
orthodox style of signature; a lock of hair, 
of course; aribbon; faded flowers. By 
Jove! he managed his love affairs in the 
tine old fashion of our fathers, did my la- 
mented friend, the Captain,” 

He read the letters carefully. They con- 
tained nothing of interest to the sceptic’s 
jaundiced mind—only a girls’s vows, the 
artless analysis of her feelings, hopeful 
protestations, all the infantine babble of a 
tirst love. The last letter,in which Reine 
had made known his perfidy, appealed to 
Clement rather more strongly. it ran up- 
on matters of “business;’ but he found 
n thing new in the missive. The whole of 
th» information it conveyed had been made 
known to him already by the last words he 
had recejved from Francisaue. 


“Now to deal tHe last biow,” he said, as 
he made the letters into apacket. “She 
can hope for nothing after having received 
this; and it will effectually prevent her 
from making inconvenient inquiries, or try- 
ing to see the old Count about her light o° 
love.” 

He addressed the packet to Mademoi- 
selle Reine Layarde, went down, und passed 
into the street, crying outto the lindlord, 
“F can find nothing up there. You had 
better keep the things until something cer- 
tain is: heard.” 

The packet was dispatched: immediately. 
It is needless to ery that Reine’s hiding- 
place had been discovered by M. Michon, 
whose experience as concierge rendered 
lim quite a Columbus in the troubled, tur- 
bid ocean of Paris life. 

Not many yards from the hotel he was 
nearly overthrown by a tall, square figure, 
rushing with erratic steps and bent head 
down the streets. 


“Deuce take the booby!” said Clement, 


_ ed. 








hastily, as he recovered his equilibrium. 

The stranger courteously raised his hat. 
It was Mervale. 

“Why Mervale,” said Clement, taking 
the Englishman by the arm, “where are 
you going at that pace? What is wrong?” 

“Wrong!” said his friend, his clear, 
ringing voice lowered toa bitter sneer. 
“Everything is wrong. The birds are out 
of tune, the sun’s gone out, the trees are 
moulting. You see before you a victim to 
Venus—a gentleman who might write re 
jected addresses, if he were of an autibio- 
graphical turn of mind.” 

“Don’t talk in that fashion, old fellow. 
Walk with me alittle way. Now what 
have you been doing?” 

“Proposing.” 

“But to whom, in the name of common 
sense!” 

“To Miss Juliet Summerson.” 

“ Well, and what did she answer?” 

“Answered that she had never thought 
of me, and was about to become the Coun- 
tess de Chayolles.” 

, Clement indulged in along, low whis- 
tle. 

“So he’s caught at last,” he added. 

“Hooked, netted, landed, fried, and 
pretty well eaten, I suppose,” said Mer- 
vale, hotly. “What is the woman made 
of, De Boisrobert? She seemed fascinated 
by some officer fellow—I forget his name 
—a few months ago.” 

“Hang it!” thought Clement; “he has 
heard of her idiotic fancy for Carayon. 
It must have been more evident than I 
thought.” 

“I swear to you that she has encouraged 
me by every means a woman can use, 
short of actual promise in words; and she 
énds now, with the air of a Madonna, by 
marrying a Comte old enough to be her 
grandfather.” 

“I have told you all I know about her,” 
returned Clement, “it isn’t much. En- 
gagement does not mean much with her. 
She was betrothed to a Jew banker some 
years ago, and the affair came to nothing 
—except that he disappeared a dishonored 
man. And really, my dear fellow, I can’t 
sympathize with you. A lucky escape is 
about the formula of my consolation. 

“Yes, yes; I know,” said Mervale, as 
they parted; but I’m too far gone for 
the moment to take much comfort from 
that.” 

Comfort from anything was not to be 
found by Mr. Eustace Mervale, it appear- 
He roamed listlessly about the 
Boulevards, read the telegrams from the 
seat of war, and would have been puzzled 
tosay what they announced a moment af- 
ter. In a walking dream, he reached the 
Porte St. Martin, and turned into the great 
literary a of the boulevard. 

“Mervale, you’re on the brink of writing 
elegies,” said a high, incisive voice,as he 
sat down, 

Mervale turned and confronted M. Joa- 
chim, the fashionable journalist and farce 
writer, whose leading articles were begin- 
ning to attract so much attention, and pro- 
voke duels, 

“Mervale, you are not worthy of your 
adopted country,” said the writer. “Why 
are you so down? What's the matter?” 

The Englishman blurted out his tale, 
half seriously, half ironically, and Joa- 
chim set to work tocheer him, in a tlip- 
pant, kindly way, which was not without 
its influence. 

“I’m just finishing an article on the for- 
tifications about which Iam as ignorant 
as a marshal of France, so I shall not be 
long. Take aa absinthe. We'll dine to- 
gether; and then we’ll goto a popular 
music-hall afterwards. You can write 
something on the ‘Spirit of the Population,’ 
you know.” 

Mervale acquiesced; and, after dinner, 
to two sallied forth to the famous cafe 
concert of the Folies, Belleville, 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE CAFE CONCERT, 

High up, out of the blaze and merriment 
of mid-Paris—high up in a network of 
steep streets, dark and dirty as any 
Thames lane or alley—beyond the big 
belt of exterior boulevard—beyond hilly 
Montmartre, in a region the English tour- 
ist wots not of,and among crowds he 
would shrink from in dismay—the com- 
ing victories were to be celebrated, with 
the simple pomp of poverty and the sim- 
pler faith of ignorance. The mode of 
celebration was singularly Parisian, An 
extraordinary performance was to take 
place at the Folies, Belleville; a military 
piece was to be played, speeches were to 
be made, and patriotic songs chanted. 

The facade of the cafe concert was illu- 
minated when Joachim and Mervale took 
their tickets. Men, women, and children, 
poorly dressed, but animated and alert, 
were flocking into the large hall and gal- 
leries, and taking their places at the little 
round-tables; which busy waiters, in 
blouses or in shirt-sleeves were covering 
with glasses of cheap beer, thin wine, and 
common liqueurs, 

Joachim and his friend made for a table 
in a secluded corner, 


“Your broadcloth ig rather tog fresh, 
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ana your Waten-cham too splendfd; they 
will call that aristocratic ostentation here 
in Belleville. We had better keep in the 
shade, if you want to avoid a discourse on 
— economy, with a free fight at the 
end.” 

As he spoke, two men in blouses sat 
down at the table beside them. 

“Who are our friends?” said Mervale, in 
an undertone. 

Joachim seanned the new-comers, and 
said, “I know one of them by sight. He’s 
aviolent democrat. Eugene Etienne—a 
nom de guerre, I suspect.” 

“1 say, Choquard,” said the blouse des- 
ignated by Joachim to his companion, 
“shall you speak?” 

“No,” returned Choquard; “they'll have 
enough of politics during the seige. Let 
them be happy for to-night,poor wretches.” 

“Citizen,” said Joachim, addressing Eu- 
gene Etienne, “do you know this new 
singer, about whom every one is talking?” 

“i have heard of her,” said Choquard. 
“She hasn’t an iramense amount of sci- 
ence, perhaps; but her voice rings like a 
bugle. She stands up there,” and he 
pointed to the stage, “with the flag in her 
hand, like the Goddess of Reason. Anda 
beautiful face, take a connoisseur’s word 
for it.” 

Here Mervale joined in the conversa- 
tion. His unaffected manner and easy 
politeness made the workmen forget the 
outward sign which Joachim had pointed 
out. as, being peculiarly obnoxious to Belle- 
ville, and he was deep in a discussion of 
the Prussian military system with Eugene 
Ktienne, when loud ‘cries of “Silence” in- 
terrupted them. 

“It’s the new singer,” said Joachim. 

The band played ths prelude of the 
“Marseillaise,” and the audience rose to a 
man. 

A lady came forward, holding the tri- 
color aloft. 

There wasa burst of applause, and 
Eugene Etienne sat down abruptly, and 
averted his face from the stage. 

“Get up, man,” said Choquard, touching 
his shoulder, 

“Don't you know her?” whispered Eu- 
gene, “It’s Reine!” 

“You don’t say so?” said his friend, as- 
ton’shed. “Well what of that?” 
| “What of that? Why, I don’t want to 
meet her, or let her see me just after that 
eursed affair at Ville d’Avray.” 

“Still squeamish!” muttered Choquard, 
disdainfully. 

He was constrained to turn, and listen, 
The clear notes of the ‘young vocalist’s 
voice was echoing through the hall, hushed 
to hear them as though every man and 
woman were spell-bound. Never had the 
mighty music, the noble words of the re« 
volutionary anthem, meant so much, even 
to the Belleville democrats. Their thoughts 
went back involuntarily to the first days 
of freedom in the eve of the last century, 
when France: was in arms against the 
world; when Theroigne de Mericourt sang 
the chant of vengeance in the Palais Royal, 
and Camille Desmoulins’ fervent voice 
echoed “Aux armes, citoyens!” 

Loudly swelled the chorus in the Folies, 
Belleville; hats were doffed, women waved 
their kerchiefs, and held up their children 
to give a ery for the Republic; and as the 
first stanza ended, an unanimous roar of 
applause shook the roof and galleries, and 
went echoing in muffled murmurs down 
many # narrow street of the revolutionary 
quarter, 

Ere the singer had began the second 
verse, & messenger came hvrvriedly on the 
stage, and handed her a smaii pecket and 
& hewspaper, 

She probably supposed that the man- 
ager of the music had required her to 
read some important telegram to the au- 
dience. Such announcements were not 
unusual then, 

She opened the packet, gazed vacantly 
at its contents and grew deadly pale. Her 
glance fell upon the newspaper, and what 
she read there made: her totter, and lean 
againsta balustrade for support. The 
orchestra was waiting. She remembered 
her position suddenly, and began, with a 
quivering voice, “amour sacre de la Patre;” 
then a sob choked her utterance—she fell 
back, and was led away. The manager 
came forward to announce that Mdlle. 
Marguerite was taken suddenly ill, and 
could not continue her part. 

Mervale’s eyes had never left her face 
during the song. As she retired, he rose, 
and, turning to Joachim, said, hurriedly, 
“You will think me mad, Joachim, but I 
can’t leave that poor girl helpless. Your 
name is known; will you accompany me 
behind the scenes?” 

Joachim obeyed, and the two threaded 
their way out of the hall. The critic knew 
the stage-door, of course—what Paris 
stage-door was he not familiar with? They 
passes the porter, and proceeded, stum- 
ing over ropes, ladders, and those inex- 
plicable ridges with which the flooring of 
all theatres seems purposely studded, to 

the greenaoom, where Mdlle. Marguerite 
might probably be heard of. 

At the door, Joachim met the manager, 
with whom he was slightly acquainted. 

“Don’t go in there,” said the impresario. 
“Our first singer has been taken ill, and 
she ig sittingin there,and wishes to he 
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THE ALBION. 








alone. ‘ine poor girt seems almost dis- 
tracted.” 

In spite of the recommendation, Mervale 
let the manager and journalist walk on; 
then raised the curtain that covered the 
green-room doorway, and entered. 

Reine was siting at the table, gazin 
fixedly at the newspaper in her hand. 
The paragraph that riveted her attention 
was brief; but the poor piece of prose 
went to her heart with a force and elo- 
quence the grandest verse ever penned 
would not have possessed in her sight at 
that moment:— 


ir “We are sorry to learn that a very pro- 
mising young officer, Captain Carayon, of 
the Chasseurs d’Afrique, has been missing 
for several weeks, and is known to have 
been absent without leave from his regi- 
ment at Sedan and the preceeding battles. 
The conclusions to be drawn from this 
fact are obvious as they are painful. 
Either M. Carayon (who is known to have 
been on intimate terms with many for- 
eign Parisian residents of doubtful char- 
acter) forms partof the vast legion of 
the Prussian ~ that infests France, or 
he has cravenly deserted his colors ata 
moment when our country most needs the 
courage and devotion of its citizens.” 


This was what Reine was reading; and 
beside her on the table lay her early let- 
ters to Francisque, returned without a 
word—returned to prove to her, eruelly 
and silently, that her story was disbe- 
lieved, and the last tie broken that held 
her to her lover—the tie of past happiness 
which these letters commemorated. 

She rose as Mervale entered. 

“Still I must go to him,” she murmured, 
“He is in danger now; something has _be- 
fallen him. I cannot believe him to be 
what they say. I must go.” 

Mervale advanced respectfully. 

“Your pardon, Mademoiselle. I saw 
from the first that you were in some dis- 
tress. Can I help you?” 

She did not recognize Miss Summerson’s 
friend in her misery. She was so changed, 
her dress so different, her face and figure 
so thinned by suffering and privation, 
that the Englishman on his part, had no 
a of having met her once be- 

ore. 

“Oh, monsieur, you are kind! All I will 
ask you to do is to send for a conveyance 
quickly. So many things depend upon 
your haste.” 

No cab was to be found at that hour in 
Belleville. 

“But,” said Mervale, telling her this, 
“you can find one on the exterior boule- 
vards.” 

She was hurrying away, when he stop- 
ped her. 

“You cannot go through this evil quar- 
ter alone at this hour. Allow me to walk 
with you.” 

She assented mutely and absently. 
They hurried to the boulevards, a cab 
was found,and Mervale entered it with 

er. 

“To the Saint Lazare Station,” he cried. 

The station was dark, but crowds were 
collected in the vicinity, excitedly discus- 
sing some recent disastrous events. 

“Stop!” cried a guard. “Where are you 
going?” 

“To Versailles,” said Mervale. 

“Versailles is occupied. The line is cut. 
The seige has begun in earnest.” 

“Ah!” cried Reine; and fell back in the 
carriage, fainting.” 


CHAPTER XII, 


BESIBGED 

The great guns are roaring around Par- 
is; its horizon is narrowed bya line of 
smoke; men and woman have grown used 
to speaking to the hoarse accompaniment 
of the bom ment, have grown used to 
feel themselves alone, their city an island 
in an ocean of swaying and struggling 
armies. 

The Champs Elysees are emptied of 
loungers, nursemaids, and carriages. From 
time to time a batallion of Guardes Nation. 
aux or Mobiles pass silently between the 
rows of hapless trees to the ramparts, of 
in turns to the barracks, wet, mud-bespat- 
tered, and dejected. You could see them 
from the windows of the Hotel de Chay- 
olles, midway between the Place de is 
Concorde and the Are de Triomphe. Only 
it was then a rule in the house that the 
windows should be masked with blinds, 
that hone could look out of them fn the 
presénee of the master, that nothing of 
what was passing without should be al- 
lowed to reach his ears. 

The Comte had been sorely stricken ere 
the war had reached its climax at Sedan. 
He had collapsed under a stroke of pa- 
ralysis, brought on by the excitement of 
his marriage, political anxiety, and, it was 

rumored, grief at the loss of his adopted 
daughter. Miss Summerson had earned 
the enthusiastie praises of all who knew 
her by her conduct during this crisis. 

Careless of conventional rules, at the 
first news of the Comte’s illness, she had 
come to the Hotel de Chayolles, installed 
herself at his bedside, and, in the opinion 
of the attendant doctors. saved her prom: 








ised husband's lite Dy her munistfafon. 
But this was the time of her greatest trial. 
The Comte had awakened to life with 
his memory of recent events dimmed and 
distorted. He imagined that the first re- 
verses of the campaign had been amply 
retrieved. He knew nothing of Sedan, or 
the Emperor's captivity, or the proclama- 
tion of the Republic. The history of the 
last few weeks was a blank to him, which 
he had filled up by imaginary events—the 
most natural in his opinion, the most flat- 
tering to the old soldier’s patriotism. “And 
so he must remain for the present,” said 
the doctur, from whom she was _ receiving 
many compliments with a pettish air of 
protestation that completed the fascina- 
tion of the old practitioner. 

“But,” he observed, before evening, “can 
you answer for the maintenance of the 
Comte’s gow beyond the limit of 
your fresh provisions? A glance at the 
seige bread or ration of horse-flesh would 
infallibly enlighten him.” 

“He was too ill to amass _ provisions for 
himeelf,” said Juliet; “so, from the begin- 
ning, I have accepted the seige regime, and 

iven him the provisions my mother had 

ught for herself and me. Devoted to 
one person, with an invalid’s appetite, 
they will last as long as the seige, unless 
Paris emulates Troy. 

With old-fashioned gallantry, the doctor 
touched her hand with his lips, and said, 
“The Comte will have reason to be proud 
of his wife.” 

“Ah! we were to have been married this 
week,” said Juliet, tentatively. 

Her ruse succeeded. The doctor an- 
swered, “The Comte will not, lam afraid, 
be strong enough to go through the cere- 
mony for a month or six weeks.” 

The doctor had been gone some few 
minutes,when a servant announced, “Mon- 
sieur Clement de Boisrobert.” 

Clement entered, dressed in the uniform 
of the National Guard. His wound, his 
modest stories of Sedan, had their effect; 
and he was elected to the grade of cap- 
tain in the batallion of his arrondissement. 

“How is he to-day?” he inquired, as he 
came into the room. 

“Progressing slowly, in medical phrase- 
ology. The marriage may take place in a 
month.” 

“A month! The deuce! Idon’t know 
how I shall outlive it. Everybody wants 
ready money, because of this seige. The 
club’s like a convent—no one will trya 
lansquenet on any account. I am cleared 
out. Juliet, what is to be done?” 

“Wait!” she said, ype ; 

“Wait, wait!—and for what?” he added, 
after a moment’s reflection. “Directly the 
siege is at an end, he must know all; and 
it will kill him, unless we are victorious, 
which is decidedly doubtful. Then what 
will become of us?” 


Juliet was startled. For once, an im- 
portant consideration had escaped her. 

“You are right,” she answered. “The 
marriage must be hastened. But I can- 
not plead with the doctor. He is infatu- 
ated enough; but such a very evident 
= would dash a stronger faith than 
is. ” 


“I will speak to the Comte,” said Clem- 
ent. “I'lltouch him onatender point, 
and he will go his own way in spite of all 
the doctors in the world.” 

Clement was forthwith introduced into 
the quiet, darkened chamber where the 
Comte de Chayolles sat jpameemy pees | 
health or death. The old man had pale 
and ebrunk since his illness. He stretched 
forth a transparent hand to Clement, and 
said, kindly, “There are few young men 
of your age that I should be glad to see 
here at such atime. They should be all 
at Berlin, with the rest. But you have re- 
ceived your baptism. Your wound’s the 
only excuse I admit. And then, I see you 
have taken some form of service, That's 
right—that’s right!” 

“Oh, I shall waltz with the frauleins at 
Potsdam with the rest, when my wound 
has closed! But in the meantime, Comte, 
I want to speak to you on a delicate sub- 
ject, if you will permit me?” 

“Speak, speak!” returned the Comte, 
slightly surprised. “What is it about!” 

“About Miss Summerson.” 

The old man glanced up quickly. 
Thoughts of a possible rivalry with this 
young and favored gallant entered his 
mind. 

“I am afraid,” proceeded Clement, “that 
Miss Summerson's thoughtless devotion is 
interpreted cruelly in many quarters. I 
Sound a conversation at the club yesterday 
which startled me considerably. Has 
Miss Summerson told you that she has 
not received one visit since she has been 
here—not one invitation?” 

“No; what is the meaning of it?” said 
the Comte. 

“Well, [gather from some inuendoes 
that I have heard that Miss Summerson’s 











residence here is considered a glaring im- 
propriety. You are unmarried, Comte, 
and the engagement that was talked of 
| between you and her renders the step she 
took during your illness all the more 
scandalous, according to French ideas.” 
“I never thought worldly folly and 
| egnelty eould go so far!” said the Comte, 
| indienantly. “The voor girl's ranutation 





1s sumering, andiam the cause! This 
certainly must not continue, De Bois- 
robert.” 

“For her to leave the house now would 
do no good at all,” said Clement, fearful 
of the remedies that might be suggested. 

“No,” said the Comte,“the marriage 
must take place immediately, if she con- 
sents.” 

“But the doctor’s order?” said Clement. 

“Hang the doctors! Paralysis is easier 
tocure than a fair fame once besmirched!” 

“But Miss Summerson would probably 
not go against the doctor’s recommenda- 
tions.” 

“She need not. They give mea month 
or six weeks. I can talk them over to re- 
ducing the time to three weeks. That 
will do. Thanks, De Boisrobert, for your 
frank confidenee. You have saved me 
from a careless mistake I snould have re 
gretted all my life.” 

Clement hastened to report the success 
of his scheme to Juliet. 

She said composedly, “And those pa- 

rs ? ” 

“Still in Eugene’s hands.” 

“Listen. The game is lost,if they are 
not forthcoming. Ihave been looking for 
some old prescriptions im the Comte’s  es- 
eritoire.” 

De Boisrobert smiled meaningly, and 
Juliet answered the smile. 

“And I found a draft of his will. He 
leaves everything to the ‘wronged child of 
his tirst wife!’ I should have a meagre 
widow’s mite after his death!” 


* “Better than nothing, But still we may 
tis well make a gripe at all. The papers 
shall be mine to-night, or M. Eugene is a 
more astute scoundrel than I privately 
consider him.” 

“Then leave the will to me,” said Juliet. 

A drum sounded in the avenue. 

“There’s the Assemblee,” said Clement. 
“We are on garrison duty at Mont Va- 
lerien.” 

And he ran down into the stieets, and 
followed a few knots of moving figures, 
tending towards the Place de ba Concorde. 


CHAPTER XIII, 


A GARRET DURING THE SIEGE, 


Tall houses, letting light into a narrow 
street jealously, reluctantly, as a visitant 
all too chaste and pure fer the locality; 
lines of shop-windows shuttered, ur all 
but empty of wares—the poorest. oldest 
quarter of a city besieged, and almost fa- 
mished. Under the eaves of a corner- 
house, getting a larger share of light than 
the lower stories, but getting, too, keen 
blasts of the December winds, a little gar- 
ret window caught the eye of despairing 
and reckless neighbors. For there might 
be despair behind that minute casement, 
but there certainly was not recklessness. 
It showed in the rare sunlight; its cur- 
tains were fresh,and looped up daintily, if 
cheaply, with wisps of colo aper; and 
—a marvel in those days—there were 
flowers on the sill now and then. 

e neighbors were right in their con- 
jectures. A brave soul, that had borne 
more than most ot them, suffered, and was 
not cast down, called home that poor gar- 
ret of a poor street. It was Reine’s face 
that looked from the window when some 
drum, or trumpet, or public rumor, sti 
the street. It was Reine’s hands that made 
the window a very beacon of hope to who- 
ever could read its native and humble 
elegance aright. She had passed through 
many trials since her flight with Marcus 
from the house in the Rue Caumartin. 

The Jew had wished to keep her near 
him, to protect and support her as her 
father would have done; but she felt that 
her claim on him was no more substantial 
than that of a-mendicant succored in the 
streets, and that moreover the broker 
could ill afford any addition to his ex- 
penditure. He was bas bry had been 
told; but his life was thatof a need 
artisan. His feverish thirst for wealt 
was that of aconfirmed miser; but his 
generosity towards her forbade her to 
charge him with avarice. Despite his 
protest and active efforts, she resolved 
to put her own natural talent to profit. 
She went from theatre to theatre, from 
concert-room to music-hall, offering her 
voice for hire; and, at last, at the Folies, 
Belleville, she succeeded in obtaining a 
hearing. The result wasa public triumph; 
and Reine was engaged to sing the patri- 
otic songs in vogue. It was better than 
any other form of exhibition, she said. 

That resource had not lasted long. The 
accumulated defeats, the siege, and its 
horrors and privations, constrained most 
theatrical managers to shut their doors. 
She had not sung after that night when 
Mervale brought her home, faint with sor- 
row and disappointment. Marcusleft for 
the provinces on the eve of the Siege, 
bound on some mysterious errand, which, 
he said, would result in fortune, peace, 
and—revenge. She earned a few francs 
as a hospital nurse; and Eugene, who had 
found her out some two or three weeks 
before this ber afternoon, helped 
her with his pav and rations asa National 





wuaru. inus ner Ouaget was made to 
suflice for her simple wants; and she bided 
the time when the siege should terminate, 
or Francisque make some sign, with tran- 
quility, if not with hope. 


She was sitting. thinking of the end, of 
the possibilities in the future, and the 

ainful certainties in the past, and tearing 
inen to shreds to make lint for the 
ambulances, when a knock at the door 
roused her, and Eugene entered. 

“Always at that Sister of Charity busi- 
ness!” he said, scornfully. 

His manner had not changed much; 
but Reine considered him on the high 
road to reformation. He drank less ab- 
sinthe, was scrupulous in the fultilment 
of his duties as acitizen soldier; and, 
what touched her most, was gentle in deed 
to her, if not in words. 

“And you, Eugene, always reforming 
society in spite of itself!” 

Eugene was one of the most ardent 
politicians of the Belleville clubs; and his 
speeches obtained the honor of print in 
not a few of the Radical journals. 

“Reforming? No, I’m fighting, which, I 
begiu to think, is the best way of reform- 
ing anything m this world!” 

“How, fighting?” 

“There's a sortie ordered for to-night or 
to-morrow, I don’t know which. We learn 
less about our movements than the Prus- 
sians.” 

Poor Reine looked anxiously up at him; 
and Eugene, observing the glance, said, 
kindly, “Don’t fret or fear. I shall come 
out of it safe enough; these sorties are 
show afairs—arranged to occupy us. No- 
body at head-quarters believes in the pos- 
sibility of raising the seige. We never 
have more than a few hundred killed,in 
spite of what the bulletinssay. But come, 

eine, I might be taken prisoner; and as 
a precaution against that, want you to 
keep some pom for me—private papers 
of inestimable importance.” 

“To whom?” 

“To me—and others. Never you mind 
about that. Will you answer for their 
safety?” 

“Ay; they shall not leave me.” 

“But if anything should turn up—don’t 
look scared—I mean, if the Prussians 
should get hold of me, or anything of that 
kind, give them up to nobody save Mer- 
vale. He’s an honest fellow, and will use 
them fairly,” he added reflectively. 

Reine colored slightly when the Eng- 
lishman’s name was mentioned; but her 
tone was unembarrassed, as she answered, 
«I am glad you have chosen him, Eugene. 
I would sooner contide in him than in an 
one within reach,” she added, with a half. 
sigh. 

“And now,” said Eugene, hastily, and 
with an effort at rough cheeriness, “1 must 
be off. There’s Mont Valerian peppering 
them. That means sharp work to-night. 
“Good-bye, dear!” 

He kissed her gently; but then, straight- 
ening himself, he said,in the old way, 
“No crying! You do a little of the Sister 
of Mercy—it’s cheerful work, and will en- 
liven you!” 

And ostentatiously humming “Ca Ira” 
as he went down stairs, he left her. 

But he glanced up at the little window 
as he turned the corner of the street; and 
the Spartan Democrat brushed something 
from his eyes with his coat-sleeve as he 
hurried towards the roar and smoke of 
Mont Valerien. 

His sister had said nothing to him of 
De Boisrobert’s treachery. Mareus had 
forbidden all such disclosures as prejudi- 
cial to herself, and, above all, to her 
brother. But Eugene knew that she had 
suffered while he was rioting in Belgiam, 
and his self-reproach made fim feel very 
tenderly towards the little “Sister of Mer- 
cy,” as he said. : 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MONT VALERIEN. 


In the casemates of the Mont Valerien 
fortress there is that subdued murmur 
and general air of keen expectancy which 
the Parisians have learned to interpret all 
too surely. 

Another desperate effort is to be made 
to shake off the daily narrowing circle of 
iron and fire that isolates the city. Hud- 
dled close together, softening the frozen 
ground by the heat of their bodies, they 
who are to make—or, at least, a. 
this final attempt, seem to hope little from 
all they can do—or, rather, from all their 
leaders will allow them to do. For this is 
the opinion prevalent in the casemates:— 
Never was finer material spoilt and mis- 
used by more incompetent commanders. 

On this text the National Guards held 
forth untiringly. They were proving 
the treasonous propensities of the Govern- 
ment to their own satisfaction, if not to 
that of their officers, who listened fearful- 
ly te the mutterings of incipient mutiny, 
when a tall, lean, sunken-eyed citizen-sol- 
dier, who had made a species of tent of his 
uniform eapote,and was filling it with 
tobacco-smoke, asked, suddenly, “What 
has become of Lagarde?” 

“Present,” said Eugene, suddenly ap- 
pearing from the low, ramshackle shed 
that served aa a canteen 
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“Uh, the Captain bas been asking lor 
you,” said another defender, whose voice 
and features proclaimed his identity with 
the democrat, Choquard. 

“Let him come and find me,” said Eu- 
gene, coolly stretching himself on the 
ground in the shadow of the casemate 
wall. “And you, Zabrinski, why were 
you making inquiries as to my where- 
abouts?” : 

“Only wanted to know what was going 
on down in town. They tell us nothing 
now, curse them!” 

“Well, they are talking of an armistice 
in town.” 

A low curse broke from the men. 

“Ay, and then,a peace—a capitulation; 
and the Ublans on the boulevards, and 
Alsace surrendered! I see it all!” said 
Choquard, in a tone of suppressed rage. 

Zabrinski, Choquard, and Eugene fell 
to whispering gloomily, while others car- 
ried the rumor of the armistice—it was 
but a rumor then—to comrades in other 
angles of the fort. 

The low-toned conference was inter- 
rupted by a voice crying in the dusk, “Is 


arde back?” 
rde rose slowly, knocked the ashes 


out of his pipe, and confronted his Cap- 
tain—Clement de Boisrobert. 

“Ay, mon Capitaine, here he is.” 

De Boisrobert beckoned, and together 
they mounted the rude steps that led to 
the curtain of the fortress. 

Bg singel said Clement, abruptly, “I 
have done much for you, andI expecta 
slight return now.” 

“One always does for an act of charity,” 
said Eugene, with a sneer, 

Clement hesitated, and said frankly, as 
though he could discover no other way of 
expressing himself, “You have spoken of 
documents in your possession that nearly 
concern the Count de Chayolles’ family.” 

“Well?” said Eugene, examining Lis 
eompanion’s face curiously and somewhat 
ef 

“Well, circumstances, which I do not 
mean to particularize, render those papers 
of great importance to me. What price 
do you put upon them?” 

ugene started, and glanced more nar- 
rowly at De Boisrobert. He appeared 
reassured by the rapid survey, and an- 
swered, “They are not for sale, mon Capi- 
taine.” 

“Nonsense; everything is for sale.” 

“You have my answer,” said Eugene, 
beginning to whistle. 

“Lagarde, I warn you not to trifle with 
me; I must have those papers.” 

Between two bars of the “Rhin-Alle- 
mand” Eugene returned, “Must is a por- 
tentous monosyllable, lintend to keep 
them, M. de Boisrobert.” 

“That is your last word?” 

Clement had resumed his calm decision 
of attitude. 

“That is my last word?” Eugene echoed; 
adding, contemptuously, “Oh, your scowl 
is useless! We are in the same boat. You 
cannot founder me alone.” 

“Can’t I? Wait!” returned Clement, 
tranguilly. 

At this juncture, one of the officers on 
duty touched the Captain on the shoulder. 

“Look there, De Boisrobert; our troops 
are deploying to the right.” 

Night had closed inupon them while 
De Boisrobert and Eugene had been talk- 
ing. 

A vague and often-dimmed moon made 
the bayonets of Ducrot’s division glitter 
fitfully in the darkness. The men looked 
steadily out onthe plain before them. 

“Those are masses moving down on 
Suresnes,” said one, pointing to the little 
town at the foot of Mont Valerien. 

“The enemy, of course,” observed an- 
other officer. 

A sudden inspiration seemed to come 
to De Boisrobert. He reflected for a mo- 
ment, then remarked, | pee | and deci- 
dedly,” “That ought to be ascertained.” 

He walked away rapidly towards the 
Commandant’s offices. His companions 
looked after him, laughing and shrugging 
their shoulders. 

“De Boisrobert’s naif,” said one. “We 
are trying to surprise Suresnes, and he 
thinks those are our own men in it al- 
ready.” 

The subject of this remark returned al- 
most immediately. He had found the 
Commandant—a grocer but recently in- 
vested with military functions—in a state 
of mental confusion bordering on lunacy, 
and had easily obtained all the authority 
he wanted. 

He called to a lieutenant, and in a few 
moments fifty men were in line on the 
curtain. 

Lagarde, Choguard, and Zabrinski were 
among the number. 

“You are totake your party down to 
yee outhouses,” said Clement, to the 

ieutenant, “and ascertain the nature of 
the movements made by those masses 
operating on the edge of the village. See 
to whom they belong.” 

“I thought so,” muttered Lagarde, be- 
tween his teeth. 

A group of officers had collected and 
stared in blank astonishment on hearing 
this order given. Clement said, briefly, 
“By order of the Commandant.” 

_ “It is wanton slauchter,” said Choanard. 





in &@ Whisper. “We Know the troops down 
there perfectly well. Fifty men! They'll 
sweep us away with one volley!” 

Stoically, but sullenly, the young ‘heu- 
tenant placed himself at the head of the 
little column, and the word was given. 

“March!” 

A lively line fire ee to the right as 
the men disappeared. The French were 
advancing, and, as it had always happened 
from the beginning of the war, the Prus- 
sians had discovered them some hours be- 
fore the intended surprise could be ef- 
fected. 

Clement returned to the canteen, with a 
grim smile on his lips. A dangerous ally 
was disposed of. He should himself con- 
duct a party to pick up the dead—and on 
one of those co s the precious docu- 
ments would be found! 

During half an hour nothing was au- 


dible save the distant roll of musketry 
from the plains to. the right, where the 
battle was raging. 

Then suddenly, nearer, at the foot of 
the hill, volleys from Chassepots and 
needle-guns rang through the air. There 
were quick flashes. during some ten min- 
utes; then the firing slackened, dwindled 
into a dribble of isolated shots. Then all 
was still: 

In a quarter of an hour, an orderly re- 
ported to De Bofsrobert. 

“A remnant of the reconnoitring party 
has returned, sir.” 

Clement started nervously; then asked, 
“How many?” , 

“Five.” 

“Send them here.” 

They appeared, black with smoke and 
powder, bleeding, and still panting from 
that rush for life to the shelter of the Vale- 
rien guns. Foremost of the small remain- 
ing group were Choquard and Zabrinski. 

“Forty-five dead, mon Capitaine,” said 
the former, laconically,—“and the lieuten- 
ant. The corps in possession of Suresnes 
is Bavarian, 12th Regiment.” 

“Heavy loss—heavy loss!” said Clement, 
assuming a doleful air. 

But an expression of profound relief 
came over him as he scanned the faces of 
tlie survivors. 

The soldiers retired. Choquard lingered 
behind, and handing a torn piece of car- 
touche-paper to Clement, said, abruptly, 
“Private Lagarde—shot in the breast— 
asked me to deliver this to M. le Capi- 
taine.” 

Traced in blood, with a bayonet point, 
were the words— 


“Lost your stake on the red. My ono 
dear friend has the papers, and will give 
them up to no one.” 


Clement was furious—cursed himself, 
the dead man, fate, and that supreme deity 
of godless gamesters like himself—luck. 
His rage would perhaps have cooled down 
into something like fear, had he been 
able to hear the few muttered words that 

assed between the men who had just left 
Lis presence. 

“This crowns the reckoning,” said Cho- 
quard. 

“Spy, cheat, craven, and now assassin!” 
hissed Zabrinski. 

“It must be aterrible vengeance now. 
Ovr day is dawning. He shall be the first 
creditor disposed of.” 

“The first?” 

“The first!” 

And the boom of artillery, the long rum- 
ble of small arms, went on, while this part 
was concluded, 


pare CHAPTER XV. 


A REAPPARITION. 


The battle has been fought and won— 
by which side, fhe men at Mont Valerien 
can only surmise. They are not loqua- 
cious respecting the event; their surmises 
are not cheerful. Experience has taught 
them to be modest in such conjectures. So 
their chief uncertainty is as to the direc- 
tion in which the French have retreated; 
the number of their dead, the captured 
cannon, ete. That they have retreated— 
that France has lost another battle—the 
National Guards make not a moment’s 
doubt. 

The men were sleeping in the casemates, 
wearied of the excitement, careless of the 
event, only eager to get some hours of 
warmth and sleep. On the curtain, ten 
— figures of sentinela were percep- 
tible at long intervals. Choquard was 
one of these, and halted opposite the can- 
teen with a persistent immobility that 
would assuredly have drawn down upon 
him a severe reprimand from any officer 
who had chanced to be reconnoitering in 
that direction. 

But few officers chose needlessly to 
brave the sharp night-air, and Choquard 
stood unseen, peering into the night. 

“Deucedly singular!” said the Demo- 
crat again and again to himself, “It must 
be a tree waving in this confounded east- 
erly wind. No; it’s too short. A bush, 
perhaps? No; it’s moving—I’ll swear 
it’s moving, and coming towards us, too!” 

And he waited silently, with eyes fixed 
upon @ small, dark mass, that seemed ver- 
itably to be coming nearer to the fort. It 
appeared to crawl, halting at moments, as 





thougn to rest or reconnoitre—then con- 
tinued it’s onward march, slowly and cau- 
tiously. 

“Hang it!” said Choquard, after a quar- 
ter of an hour’s watching—“it is unmis- 


‘takably aman! There, I saw a white face 


in the moonlight! I wish Diana would 
turn up the gas onca for all; one might 
take a sight at him.” 

And he called out,in low but ringing 
tones, “Sergeant of the guard!” 

“Here!” responded a sleepy voice from 
the neighborhood of the canteen. 

A few maftied steps were heard, and 
the sergeant’s guard appeared on the cur- 
tain. 

“Sergeant, that is a human figure ap- 
proaching—eh?” 

“Of course it is; and within hailing dis- 
tance, too.” 

The figure was now close to the grass- 
grown slope of the curtain. 

“Qui vive?” cried Choquard, shoulder- 
ing his breech-loader. 

“La Franca!” answered a faint, hesitat- 
ing voice—*“5th Chasseurs d’ Afrique.” 

“The deuce! They’re in Metz,” said the 
sergeant. “But dou’t fire. Let him come 
up. I'll report the matter.” 

In a few moments, Clement de Boisro- 
bert, roused by the sergeant, was upon the 
scene. 

“Challenge again,” said he. 

The figure was now within a few yards 
of the slope. 

“Qui vive, I say?” 

“Franca—5th Chasseurs d’Afrique.” 

Clement’s face paled horribly. He leaned 
for support on the sergeant’s shoulders. 

“Ah!” he muttered; “itis Francisque’s 
voice.” 

The figure had risen in the fitful moon- 
light, and cried, “Where is an entrance? I 
can’t escalade this wall!” 

“It is—it is!” cried Clement, madly. “A 
spy, Choquard! Fire!—you, fire directly!” 

“Pardon, mon Capitaine! suppose his an- 
swer was right?” 

“Confound your suppositions! Fire, I 
say! A apy!” 

“More like a ghost, Captain!” 

At these words, Clement rushed forward; 
but the sentinel obeyed at last. A shot 
was heard, 

The figure leaped madly towards the wall, 
springing up at its steep slope, grazing 
arms and knees, catching at tufts of grass 
and nettles. 

Clement seized a rifle,-and fired. 

There was a ¢limmer of light in the case- 
mate; and, followed by one or two officers, 
the commandant appeared upon the curtain. 

“What is thie, Captain de Boisrobert?” 

“I know not, sir. A spy or a deserter!” 

Clement stood apart, wiping his fore- 
head nervously. 

Arms were outstretched, the butt-ends 
of muskets tendered; and by this means 
the stranger climbed over the parapet, and 
atood before the officers, 

Clement turned away, pulled his kepi 
over his forehead, and raised the collar of 
his long military surtout. 

“Who are you, sirf” said the command- 
ant sternly. 

“Captain, 5th Chasseurs d'Afrique * 

The officers smiled. The stranger was 
almost in taiters. The embroidery was 
torn from his coat; the buttons were ab 
sent. Where the cavalry jacket opened, « 
coarse trooper’s shirt, begrimed and torn 
was visible. 

“How came you here?” 

“Ihave been sick. Lhave only jus 

ded in passing through the enemy’s 





lines.” 

“Sick—where?” 

“At Versailles.” 

The commandant’s face darkened; and 
Clement said, angrily, “I'he rascal is 
laughing at us! String him up, command- 
ant!” 


“I wish I could; but a court-martial 
must sit first. You are mad, or drunk!” 
he added, turning to the stranger; “Ver- 
sailles has been in Prussian hands for the 
last ten weeks!” 

“I know it.” 

“Curse his insolence!” said the com- 
mandant. “There! take the fellow away. 
The court will make short work of him!” 

“A prisoner, sir! Lam a French officer. 
My name is Carayon; and I repeat it, I 
hold a commission in the 5th Chasseurs 
@’ Afrique!” 

“Carayon? Te’s not insane enough to 
come within our lines. And if you were he, 
your chances would be anything buat im- 
proved. It’s safer to be a Prussian spy 
than a French runaway!” 

“Runaway!” 

And Francisque—for it was he—put his 
hand to his side,and made astride to- 
ward the gronp of officers. 

He was pulled away by the guard; and 
the commandant said, abruptly. “Make 
the rascal’s hands and feet fast, and take 
him to the guard-house. He must be trans- 
ferred to the cells to-morrow.” 

Francisque endeavored to protest again; 
but violent hands were laid on him, and 
he was hustled down the steps to the case- 
mates. 

—— Choquard whispered to nim as he 
passed, “Courage! you'll have a witness 
for you.” 

_ “We have got one of their most anda. 








clous spies,” said the commandant, light- 
ing a cigar. 

“Ay; a shot in that fellow’s head will be 
worth a small victory or two,” returned 
Clement de Boisrobert, 


CIIAPTER XVI. 
TUE CAFE OF THE THREE BLIND ME® 


A few days after the events narrated in 
the foregoing chapter, the bleak corner 
house where Reine had taken shelter was 
subjected to a very close and patient scru- 
tiny durmg an entire melancholy and 
misty afternoon. 

The watcher presented the same out- 
ward peculiar characteristics as that du- 
bious workmah whom we have seen 
drink a chopine with Eugene, near the 
Place de la Bastile. The same small, gus- 
piciously-white hands, the same educated 
moustache, the same air of elegance im- 
parted to that most ungraceful of national 

arments—the blouse; in short, the same 
fidividual—M. Clement de Boisrobert— 
seeking profitable privacy under the liv- 
ery andin the haunts of labor. He was 
nota clumsy spy. Heslouched his cap 
very slightly; he wore no wig, and left 
his complexion in its normal condition of 
delicacy and whiteness. He studied the 
corner house carelessly, with the aimless 
air of a street rowdy. But, nevertheless, 
the people who passed in and out of that 
house were examined and appraised with 
the perspicacious promptitude of an ex- 
perienced detective, pawnbroker, or auc- 
tioneer. 

Thus it was that, when a workman, at- 
tired after the same fashion as himself, 
issued from the porte cochere, and made 
toward a side street, Clement recognised 
him in an instant, and followed ‘quickly 
on his footsteps. He had not intended to 
make himself known, merely wishing to 
discover the stranger’s address; but the 
latter, hearing footfalls,in his rear, stopped 
short suddenly, aud turned round. 

There was no help for it. Recognition 
was inevitable. . 

“Indeed, Mervale! Is that you?” ex- 
claimed Clement, rather disconcerted, 
but hastily resigning himself to the con- 


ps. 

“Who is it knows my name?” gaid Mer- 
vale, coming close. Then, recognizing 
Clement, he added, “De Boisrobert! What's 
the meaning of this masquerade?” 


“I might answer,.Norman fashion, by 
the same question. But here’s my reason, 
Iwas requested by'a comrade, shot in 
the last affair, to find out his relatives, liy- 
ing in this quarter, and save them, if pos- 
sible, from the consequences of sdme im- 
prud itted by the man inadvert- 
ently. The populace is terribly excited, 
you know, and this quarter isn't safe for 
an officer ora gentleman. I fancied I 
should be able to fulfil my mission more 
easily if I played the workman for once, 
And now, old fellow, unbosom yourself in 
your turn.” 

“It is rather a diffienlt process,” re- 
turned Mervale. “Your French skepticism 
will consider my adventures more comic 
than a vaudeville. 1 am in love, De Bois- 
robert!” 

_ “Is that all?” said Clement, lighting a 
cigar. 

“All! That’s enough asa beginning, 
surely!” 

“Oh! it’s only a beginning. 
then.” 

“Iwas sick of all your opera-going, 
horse-racing, ccandshtaiking, card-play- 
ing fellows. I wanted to be near the 

oung lady, which I could not have been 
im my character of a wealthy Englishman. 
Moreover, I thought I might as well see 
how all these poor fellows lived during 
the siege—take notes, sketch a little, and 
all that kind of thing. So I adopted the 
blouse and pipe of the Proletariat. And, 
hang it! I find it just as amusing as the 
Jockey Club!” 

“Idare say—paying diurnal visits in 
that direction,” said Clement, coughing, 
and pointing to the house Mervale had 
just left. “For I suppose that’s the shrine 
—a mighty dilapidated one—where the 
ow dwells, and makes shirts, proba- 

y.” 





Go on, 


Mervale winced, and said, half-plead- 
ingly, “Don’t laugh, there’s a good fellow. 
Let usturn into this cafe here, and I’ll 
tell you some things that will make the 
‘divinity’ appear adorable, even in your 
jaundiced Parisian sight.” 

They entered the cafe ofthe “Three 
Blind Men.” 

It is famous inthe quarter. Nota Bo- 
hemian has passed through Paris without 
leaving trace of his passage on its walls, 
in the shape of rough sketches, caricatures, 
and quatrains; not a workman of “de- 
cided” opinion but has quaffed its thin 
sour beer at the rate of two sous a glass. 
Conversation must be the great charm of 
the establishment; for, to judge from ape — 
pearances, it would owe nothing of its 
celebrity to cleanliness of tables, artistic 
decoration of panels and ceilings, or ci- 
vility of working men. 

Here, cleverly encouraged by his hearer, 
Mervale proceedto recount how he had 
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met ana Nelped Keine: He knew nothing 
of her connection with Francisque Cara- 
yon, nor, of course, of the reasons she had 
to fear and mis«wust Boisro rt 

‘ “The poor girl’s last frien ad aban- 
doned her when we met,” said Mervale; 
“an old Jew, who disappeared on the eve 
of the siege. She says he went into the 
provinces on private business. A harem- 
scarum scapegrace of a brother turned up 
from time to time, but I never saw him. 
Well, you have had enough of my love- 
rhapsodies about another person,so I'll 
simply say the girl bewitched me. She is 
not a mere grisette, be assured. I found 
heralady‘in the truest, purest sense of 
the abused term—patient, proud—and 
educated far more highly than the ma- 
jority of your waltzing marquises and 
viscountesses.” 

“You never told your love, eh?” 

“No; ‘I fear my fate too much,as my 
desert is small, as our English rhyme 
says. I am afraid she is not quite heart- 
whole. But whatever passion there may 
have been in her past life, I am certain 
that on her side, at least, it was pure and 
innocent. And she has expiated it, as 
though it were acrime, by hourly and 
Pe eeaie. 

“What name did you say she bears?” 

“I mentioned no name,” returned Mer- 
vale, unsuspiciously. “But there’s no 
cause for concealment. It is Lagarde— 
Reine Lagarde.” 

“That's odd!” exclaimed Clement, draw- 
ing some papers from his pocket. “That 
is the name of the poor fellow 1 mentioned 
to you—the man who was shot at Mont 
Valerien.” 

“What do you mean——” 

“You say she had a brother—was he in 
the Garde National?” 

“Ay; and at Mont Valerien.” 

Clement assumed an earnest expression 
and tone. 

“My dear Mervale, the poor child is in 
terrible danger. She holds papers be- 
longing to her brother; their possession 
may cost her her liberty—perhaps her 
life. I know not the nature of the docu- 
ments. But the brother prayed me, with 
tears in his eyes, to recover and burn 
them, if Icotld not pass them on toa 
comrade in whom he seemed to place im- 
plicit faith. I suspect, nay, 1 feel certain, 
they are the minutes of some revolution- 
ary meeting—the plans of some Commu- 
n stic plot!” 

Mervale had started to his feet. 

“What is to be done?” he said, excited- 


y: 

“The police are very busy now; an out- 
break is apprehended. The house may 
be searched at any moment,” 

“I'must go and warn her.” 

“Better,” said Clement; “she trusts you. 
Get her to give you the papers; bring 
them to me; I’ll deliver them, Don’t men- 
tion me, of course. A man with a de to 
his name, and commanding Lagarde’s 
company, would seem to her a very doubt- 
ful ally. Besides, would be court-mar- 
tialed and shot, perhaps, if my name 
transpired. But, hang it! we can’t let the 
poor girl fall into the pit her brother’s 
carelessness has dug!” 

“Thanks—thanks!” said Mervale,wring- 
ing his friend’s hand. 

And in a moment he was out of the 


e. 

He found Reine, as he had left her, bus- 
ily increasing the fluffy piles of lint in the 
basket at her side. 

“Back already?” she said, startled, and 
fortseeing a new misfortune. 

“Dear Mademoiselle Reine,” said Mer- 
vale, softly, “I bring bad news. Don't 
tremble so; it may not be true.” 

“Itis about Eugene, my brother, I know! 
Tell me monsieur—tell me!” and she 
stamped her foot impatiently. “I can bear 
anything better than this lingering break- 
ing of evil tidings!” 

“Your brother is missing,” said Mer- 
vale, still endeavoring to lesson the shock, 

“He has not been found—you are sure?” 
she said, catching her breath in broken 
sobs. 

“No, no; there’s nothing certain, save 
that he did not answer to his name at the 
roll-call, after the last engagement. Prob- 
ably a prisoner. The Prussians made hun- 
dreds the other night.” 

He succeeded in a few moments in al- 
laying her first poignant fears; and then 
proceeded to the attainment of the chief 
object in view. 

“If your brother is not a prisoner, he 
may appear at any moment. But Iam 
told by a comrade of his that should any- 
thing happen to him, he desired you to 
be relieved of some private papers con- 
fided to your care——” 

“Yes, yes; I know,” interrupted . Reine. 
“You were to have them.” 
“I was to have them!” 

vale, astonished. 

“Yes; here they are.” 

And she placed the posses in his hand, 

He was confused by her ready confi- 
dence in him; but, reflecting that he had 
better owe his suecess to an inexplicable 
accident than fail in his mission of salva- 
tion, he promptly concealed his astonish- 
ment, and placed the small parcel in his 
pocket. 

“Eugene said he knew von would use it 


murmured Mer- 








wisely and honestly,” Reine said, as_ the | A HISTORICAL TKEE IN CONSTANTI- 


Englisman bade her good-bye. 

“Wisely and honestly!” he muttered on 
the staircase. “Isuppose he trusted in 
the Anglo-Saxon proverbial readiness to 
help a political victim, It can only be 
that.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A REVOLUTIONARY MEETING. 


Clement sat waiting with patient phi- 
losophy—and a glass of indifferent Bor- 
deaux—in acorner of the cafe of the 
“Three Blind Men.” 

He had come into the neighborhood 
trusting to chance to advance his inter- 
ests, and chance had served him well, 
throwing into his way an ingenuous and 
malleable catspaw,in the person of Mr. 
Eustace Mervale, barrister-at-law. He 
was reflecting, with smiling complacency, 
on this sudden turn in his “luck,” as_ the 
gamester invariably denominated any un- 
usual event that concerned him, when, 
happening to glance round the cafe he 
observed that a large group of workmen 
and nomadic Bohemians, of no class what- 
ever, was collecting round two or tLree 
tables on his side of the cafe. 

The “Three Blind Men” had an ugly 
look at that moment. Their guests were 
many, and fierce, and voluble. Night 
was falling, and the twilight was solidified 
within the cafe by the rank fumes of two 
score pipes. Clement was not enamored 
of the scene thus presented. He had an 
instinctive antipathy to large concourses, 
particularly when he was working incog- 
nito; but he contented himself with draw- 
ing farther back into his niche, until M. 
Choquard joined the party at the neigh- 
boring tables. 

Then Captain de Boisrobert pricked up 
his ears, and began to wish that Mervale 
would hasten and set him free. 

“The cafe doors opened again, and, “By 
Jove! Zabrinski!” Clement groaned, in- 
wardly. 

The Pole took his place among the rest. 
He was soon followed by Joachim, the 
journalist, attired in aw.ainer that be- 
tokened a rapid desce.+ in the social 
scale, or a complete indi «rence to preva- 
lent social prejudice n: the wey oi clean 
linen and intact coats 

“Something sericus is up,” taought Cle- 
ment, 

Co be eontiuued in our next.) 





THE SACK TREE, 


— 


A notable tree isthe sack tree, of Wes- 
tern India, the inner bark of which forms 
very good material for sacking, and also 
for cordage. It often attainsa height 
of one hundred feet, with a diameter of 
six. The native method of making sacks 
of this material is very simple. Usually 
about one foot in diameter is chosen, and 
from this a section of the length desired 
for the sack iscut. Thislog is steeped 
for some time in water, in order to soften 
the bark, andis then beaten with clubs. 
In this way the outer bark is removed, 
and the inner detached and rendered soft 
and pliable. Next, itis folded over on 
itself at the end, like skinning a squirrel, 
and. turned inside out, All that is required 
to complete the sack is, that one of the 
ends be sewed up, which is readily done. 
Buta sack may be made without stitch or 
seam. ‘This is done by arresting the pro- 
cess of skinning some two or three inches 
above the farther end of the log, and 
then sawing off the latter at that point. 
The sack has then asolid wooden bottom, 
These sacks are extensively used in West- 
ern India, Ceylon, and serve their pur- 
pose well, The same material is some- 
times employed inthe manufacture of 
clothing and for paper-making. To pre- 
pare it for the former purpose, the bark 
is stripped off in pieces, which are then 
thoroughly soaked and beaten out till the 
texture becomes whiteand rough like fur. 
It isthen cut according to the required 
shapes, and stitched together. 





Several weeks ago & note appeared in 
this column stating that cut flowers show- 
ing signs of wilting may be restored by 
cutting off about half an inch of the 
stems and then placing the ends in hot 
water. Asuburban lady seeing the note 
has tried the experiment on several va- 
rieties of flowers, including heliotrope 
which had been chilled. She has nowa 
fine cluster of pelargonium blossoms. «nt 
fifteen days ago, which still look as tix 
as when first cut.—Eaxchange. 





NOPLE. 


Let it not be thought, however, that 
the Turks are quite incapable of valuing 
a historical monument. They have one 
which they appreciate, and which they 
are trying hard to preserve. Itis a plane 
tree, which stands in the Hippodrome 
(at Constantinople), opposite to the Mos- 
que of Sultan Achmet, and which serves 
to commemorate the power and the fall 
of those audacious soldiers, the Jannis- 
saries, who for so many centuries were 
alternately the glory and the disgrace of 
the Turkish Empire. On this tree, in 
the year 1656, and. inthe course of a re- 
volt against Sultan Mohammed IV., the 
Jannissaries hung up eight of the chief 
officers of State whom the terrified Sultan 
had given over to their fury. On this 
tree, 170 years later, Sultan Mahmoud 
hung up seven of the-leaders of the 
Jannissaries, who had been dragged out 
of the blazing barracks in the Etmeidan, 
at the close of the massacfte; and under. 
neath the tree were piled the bodies of 
200 others who were shot down as they 
tried to escape. At the sight of this 
hideous spectacle a Turkish poet (for in 
1826 Turkey still had poets) improvised 
some grim verses, of which the following 
is a translation:— 

“On thee, Oh tree! in the old time, im- 
pious men hung the innocent servants 
of Allah. 

To-day, around thee, the criminals lie 
stretched in death. 

Verily, Oh tree! thy fruits were ripe and 
they have fallen! 

The Turks are taking considerable 
pains to preserve this tree. Large plates 
of metal conceal the wounds which time 
has made in its trunk and protect the in- 
terior from the rain. But asarule they 
are not given to the preservation of mon- 
uments, and their neglect of the great 
plane trees at Buyukdere, under which 
Godfrey of Bouillon is said to have rest- 
ed, and which are perishing, makes it 
clear that their care of the plane tree in 
the Hippodrome does not arise from any 
sentimental reverence for ancient trees, 
but merely from a desire, perhaps ‘a wise 
and politic desire to perpetuate the 
memory of the bloody tragedy. which 
was last enacted under it.—London Daily 
Telegraph. 





SHEET IRON BELTING.—The employment 
of a belt of sheet iron instead of leather or 
rubber, for transmitting power from one 
pulley to another, appears to have been 
practically tested, in at least one instance, 
and the operation of the belt is reported 
to have met all the requirements of the 
work. The pulleys in this case were of 
east iron, and it is suggested that if 
pulleys with an elastic surface were em- 
ployed, still better results would be 
obtained. The substitution of steel belts 
in place of sheet iron is also reeomménded 
as at least an experiment worth trying ; 
and the fact that, in the case of a bandsaw, 
the saw itself transmits the power by its 
friction on the lower pulley—as high as 
15-horse power being in some cases 
effectively transmitted by such a saw is 
pointed out as a proof of the entire adapt- 
ability of steel to belting purposes. The 
tensile strength of low steel issuch that it 
is calculated thata belt of this material one 
foot wide and one-sixteenth of an inch 
thick could, with a perfectly safe work- 
ing strain—the same in proportion to 
actual strength which is allowedin ordi- 
nary belts—transmit 900-horse power. So 
far as ability to bear tension is concerned, 


this is declared to be enough and tospare. 





FORMERLY rain was unknown upon the 


‘northern part of the Red Sea, but eimee 


the building of the Suez canal showers 


_have fallen regularly about once a fort- 


night. The result has been to start vege- 
tation up, even upon the Asiatie side, in 
the most wonderful manner. If things 
go onas they have begun, the sands of 
the Isthmus will pe covered with foretss 
in another fifty years. 





THE LIBERTY CAP. 


When aslave was manumitted by the 
Romans, a small red cloth cap, called 
pileus, was placed on his head. So soon 
as this was done he was proclaimed a 
freedman (libertinus), and his name duly 
registered. When Saturnius took the 
capital, in the year 263, he hoisted a cap 
on the top of his spear to indicate that 
all slaves who joined him should be free. 
Marius employed the same symbol when 
inciting the slaves totake up arms against 
Sylla,and when Cesar was murdered, the 
conspirators marched forth in a body, 
with acap elevated ona spear, asa token 
of liberty. The Goddess of Liberty in 
the Aventine Mount was represented as 
holding in her hand a cap, the symbol 
of freedom. In France the Jaecobins 
wore a red cap (bonnet rouge), but in 
England the cap of blue, with a white 
border, is the symbol of. liberty, and 
Britannia is sometimes represented as 
holding such a cap onthe point of her 
spear. The American “cap of liberty” is 
also of blue, with a white band or border 
onthe bottom, upon which thirteen stars 
are placed, and has been adapted from 
the British, There is no absolute or 
positive regulation in regard to this cap, 
beyond its shape and color, so far as 
America is concerned. It is in shape of 
an old-fashioned night-cap or truncated 
cone. ~-- 


ET 
| STAMMERING, 


A gentleman who stammered from 
childhood almost up to manhood gives & 
very simple remedy for the misfortune. 
“Go into a room where you will be 
quiet and alone, get some book that will 
interest but not excite you, and sit down 
and read two hours aloud to yourself, 
keeping your teeth together. Do the 
same thing every two or three days, or 
once a week if very tiresome, always 
taking care to read slowly and distinctly, 
moving the lips but not the teeth. Then, 
when conversing with others, try to 
speak as slowly and distinctly as pos- 
sible, and make -up your mind that you 
will not stammer. Well, I tried this 
remedy not having much faith in it, I 
must confess, but willing to do almost 
anything to cure myself of such an an- 
noying difficulty, I read for two hours 
aloud with ‘my teeth together. The 
first result was to make my tongue and 
jaws ache, that is while I was reading, 
andthe next to make me feel as if some- 
thing had loosened my talking appara- 
tus, for could speak with less difficulty 
immediately. The change was so great 
that every one who knew me remarked 
it. Irepeated the remedy every five or 
six days for a month, and then at longer 
intervals until cured.” 





UsEs OF PARAFFINE.—The corks of jars 
holding corrosive acid may, it is said, be 
rended proof against the corrosive action 
both of liquids and gases, by dipping 
them in paraffine, and afterward drying 
at a‘temperature of one hundred degrees 
©. ; and the same method may be pursued 
with wooden vessels of all kinds employed 
in manipulating powerful acids, It is con- 
sidered, too, that paraffine is likely to at- 
tain an increased degree of importance in 
the manufacture of glazed papers of all 
deseriptions. Thus, for white and deli- 
cate colored papers, twenty-four parts by 
weight of paraffine are mixed with one 
hundred parts of china clay; the com- 
pound is dried, and ground with cold 
water, then mixed with the pulp in the 
proportion of four to six per cent. It is 
represented that paper prepared in this 
manner takes a fine satin-like gloss, and 
resists the damp well. 





They suspended a Louisville (Ky.) 
policeman merely because, when he ar- 
restéd a woman at a ball just for trying 
to shoot a fiddler, he held a consultation 
with her on the street corner and then 
returned to the hal} and danced a set 
with her. 
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THE ALBION. 
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Lucky 1s THE Basy whose Mamma uses| 
Gesn’s Sutruur Soar, with which to wash the | 


INSURANCE, 





little innocent. No prickly heat, or other rasb, | 
can annoy the infant cuticle with which this| 
cooling and purifying anti-scorbutic comes io 
daily contact. 

Gray Heaps daily grow biack or brown. 
Cause— Hix's Hat Dye. 








HOMES AND FORTUNES FOR ALL! 
Grand Distribution 


lee 4a 
Cash, Farms, Brick Blocks, Residences,&c. 
—BY THE— 
Kansas Land and Immigrant Association 
AUGUST 25th. 1876. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000, Legally Au 
thorized. 








Tur Kansas LAnp anv Ivicrant As- 
8 ctaTios, of Atchison, Kansas—an enterprise) — 
chartered by the State, inaugurated and man- 
aged by men whose reputation for bonesty, re- 
liability and integrity stands unsullied, and who 
have the hearty endorsement of State and city 
officials and citizens—will, on the 25th day of 
August, 1476, make a grand distribution to its 
shareholders of many valuable awards of casb 
and real estate. Highest cash award, $75,0). 
Lowest, $5) 00% ‘The real estate awards con- 
sisting of choice farms, business houses, resi- 
dences, &¢,, have bee. selected from the most 
desirable and valuable property in the State. 
lice of shares only $5 each. Every sbare- 
holder will be fairly represented at the distribu 
tion. ‘the chances offered to secure a home and 
a fortune are unprecedented. Distribution 
P sitive, Augnst 25th 1876, or money will be 
refunded in full. 

fend in your order at once, 80 you may | ave 
your numbers carefully registered. For a more 
particular description of the enterprise, terms of 
agents, special offer to clubs, and purchasers o! 
two or more shares, manver of drawing, list of 
endorsers and references, description of Kansas, 
&c., &o., send for their illustrated pap r, the 
** Kangas Immicrant.” maid free to any address, 
Send $5 forashare. Address 


S. M. STRICKLER, Secretary, 
Atchison, Kansas, 


— 


WALTER T. HATCA, NATH’L W.T. HATCH, 
Exchange. 





Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


RANKERS, 
34 Wail Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 
RAILWAY STOCKS. BONSS AND GOLD. 


in, Chor momen lots Ww ddit cupemers at 
the market price for the momeat, 


Liberal Arrangements made with Bank and 
Dauaers. 








Special Atten 10n paid to Orders for Inves' ment. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Cireula 
Credits tor Travelers in Dollar. for use 
ia the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds Sterling for use ip 
any part of the world. 


TARY ALSO :S:''E COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE FRKANDFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
Hag COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
vee 4} oe EXCHANGE ON GKEAT BRITATNW AND 
% 


B.'T. BA BBITT'’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of anv other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE, 


i have recently perfected a new method of paves my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now it only in Balls, the 


cvating ot which wili cipal teal dose tot jure the 


Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 
and in no other way. Directions in English and German 
or making bard and soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 
nying each package 

_ B. T. BABBITT, 
61 to $i Washington Street, New Yor-, 


ENVELOPES. 


SAMUEL RAYNOR &€ CO. 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 
Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the larg est 
Offisial Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Biue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Compames. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner, Samples given when requested. 

















mee sistas REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: 


3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 





JANUARY Ist, 1876. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, 
January Ist, 1875 $27,145,777 


eave UE ACCOUNT. 
+ $6,069,002 & 


75 





$35,085,438 6° 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT, 
$1,524,814 83 
« 2,481,696 96 
182,400 83 


Losses b 
Dividen m1 
ums on canceled policic ... 
Life annuities, mature ! cn- 
dowments and reinsurance. 
Commissions, brokerages, and 


bank, and on hand .....-++. 
{Invested in United States, New 
York City, and other 
(market value, $7,633,214). . 
Real Estate ....cccccocseesees 
Bonds and mortgages (secured 
by real estate, yalued at 
more than double the -_ 
loaned, buildings ther 
Yinsured for $15,717,000, nor 
“the policies assigned to the 
Company as aan coi- 
lateral security 
Loans on po potialon, 
reserve held by the = 
on these policies amounts to 
$4,090,586) .e-ccccreceseerces 
Quarterly and semi-annual 
Premiums on eee Mis 
ci2s, due subsequent to 
uary Ist, 1876.....eece06 
Premiums on existing 
in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve 
on these policies $320,000, in- 
cluded in habilities). 1%,341 54 
Agents’ Lalances....ceess-sace 27,111 49 
Accrued interest to Januar 
Ist, 1876, on investments... 257,130 86- 30,166,902 6¢ 
xeess of market value of securities overcost. 479,052 9 


$1,768,291 26 


stocks 
. 7pee ie 05 
1,820,240 53 


 eammened 50 


885,728 83 


163,269 64 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS; 
Adjusted losses duesubsequent 
to January Ist, 1576 ....++- 


$303,165 00 
aw losses awaiting proof, 


os 


able on settlement of next annual premium to participa' 


The cash value of such reversion may be used in tettle 
ment, if the policy-holders so clect. 


During the year, 7,029 policies have been seued, in 
suring $21 964,190. 


TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A. POOTR 
DAVID DOWS, Hl. B. CLAFLIN, 
SAAC C., KENDALL, J. FP. SEYMOUR, 
DANIEL §, MILLFR, C.R. BOGERT y, 
JOUN MAIRS, GEORGE A. 0SG/0D 
WM H, APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, ‘ANFORD CORB 
WILLIAM BARTON, EDWIN MARTIN, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, JOHN M. FURMAN, 

WILTA4M H. BEERS. 


MORRIS PRANKLIY, 
Presiden 

WILLIAM II. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres. and Acta‘ 

THEODORE ¥. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Buperintendent of Agencies* 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D. 

GEORGE WILK C3, M. D., ae 

CHARLES WPIGHT, M. D., 

Asaistant Medica! Exen Inorg 





fatenest a = accrued. 1,870,658 038 34-~ 7,939,6€1 1 


AKEVCY CXPEUSCS «+ +e+eee+++ 361,918 06 
Advertising and paren. | 
Fees cccccccccccccceccess eo 7,591 26 
Taxes, office. and law expenses 
salaries, printing, &C...+00+ 280,114 (3 — 4,918,535 9 
$30,166,902 6 
48SETB! 
Cash in Trust Company, n 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1876.$30,645,955 64 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73, the Boa d 
of Trustees has declared a Reversionary Dividend avail- 


ing policies, proportiuned to their contribution to surplus 


A. J. F. VAN DEVENTER, 


MEMBER OF THE 
New York Mining Stock Exchange, 


DEALER AND BROKER IN 
Railroad Bonds & Stocks, 


unici tal Securities for INVESTMENT. 

Gas aind Insurance Stocks Bought and 
Sold 

Special Attention given to Securities of 

Defaulting Companies. Loans Negotiated. 


58 Liberty Street, ‘f 
(Room 25), NEW YORK. 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKEEBS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. ¥., 
Cransact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Secivitres 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 
= Dividends and Coupons Collected, & 


Interest Altowed on Deposits 
HENRY 0. WILLIAMS FRANK E, WiLLI2MS, 
B. D. SKINNER 











Stock! Brokers we wh. 























VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


are the best the world produces. They are 
planted bya nillion ple in America, and 
the result is, beautitul Flowers and splendid 
Vegetables. A Priced Catalogue sent free (o all 
who enclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 


VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Garden 


is the most beautiful work of the kind in the 
world, It contains nearly 150 pages, hundrede 
of fine illustrations, and rour Curomo Piarrs 
oF Frowenrs. beantifully drawn and colored from 
nature. Price 25 cts. in paper covers ; 65 cts, 
bound in elegant cloth. 


Vick’s Floral Guide. 


This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely 
illustrated, and containing an elegant colored 
Frontispiece with the first number. Price only 
26 cts. for the year. The first numbir for 167€ 
just issued, Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y, 


Choice Flower & Garden Seeds, 
STRAWBERRIES and PEACHES, 
New Sorts by Mail. 


Plants of the newest and finest im 
proved eorts, carefully packed and pre« 
paid by mail. My collection of Strawber. 
ries took the first premium for the best 
Collection, at the great show of the Mass. 
Horticultural Society, in Boston, last sea‘ 
son. .I grow nearly 100 varieties, the 
most complete collection in the Country, 
includin ng all the new, large American and 
imported kinds. Priced descriptive Cata 














43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


7, Sand 10 per cent., Choice City and County Bonds 
end other Al Ipvestment Securities, our specialty 24 
ears, paying 10 to 12 per cent., interest promptly pa‘d, 
or sale below par. 








Samuel Shaw, 
BANKER 
And Dealer in Commercial Paper, etc., 


2 Pine Btre Street, | New York. 


MARTIN LEWIS, 
Dealer in Securities of SOLVENT 


aud Defaulted Railroad Companies; 
Also, in State, City and County Bonds. 





a 


DEFAULTED RAILROAD BONDS: 

















ay gratis, by mail. Also, Bulbs, Fruit 
'rees, Roses, Evergreens. 25 packets 

| Flower or Garden Sceds, $1 by mail. 
C CG The True Cape Cod Cranberry 
-,~* best sort for Upland, Lowland 
Je or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 

et 100, $5 per 1, 000. Wholesale Cata- 
gue to the Trade. Agents Wanted. 


os. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymoith. Mass, 
eanienes 1842, 





~~ RCON OMY! UTILITY! 


Ge Ink i. 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any mn sent postpaid, on receip 

of Two Do.Lars oy 

R. C, Root, Anthony & Co 

Staticners, New Yo 

GZ Send for Cireulor containing 
testimonials. 









THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 














besseteesensaamnensesscd 141,598 66 VOT ; [OK i 

re myn iin Tan Loaxs Necortaten oven ay Eset pie op INSURANCE 
notes oe rae ReEI2RS, BY rERwissiox, ro Messre. M, K, Jesup, Paton ts Publish d Eve Saturda hie 
Carlisle net premium; non- ® a —— beng tL ~— ne | — xa — s Fublisne ery y . 
articipating at 5 per cent. ‘ohn jorris, » President First Nationa 
Garticts nab Semen, ++ 000+27,390,396 44 iore; Robert Mickle, Cashier Union National Bank JOHN HILLYER, 

Keserved ha lhabil- Baltimore. 14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 
ity to Tontine Dividend - ES pa 
Fund over and above a fur 423 Pine Street, NEW YORK. wive Dout.ans ren NNT in Advance 
per cent reserve on existing 
pobcies of that class.......6 308,138 81--28,146,298 
- — es 

Divisible Surplus_..---- 219,073) THOMA S R. . 


profit, HE’S 


T. R. AGNEW, 


The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gene 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N.Y, 


Every Family should know it! 
MAKE NO MISTAKE, 





Formerly of Murray oud Greenwich. 







THE MAN. 


THE NO. is 3% 





Old Place, 


CARPETS carefully packed ond rent 
charge. 
ge Send for Price List. G 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN ; also STAIR CARPETS, 
VELVET RUGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, OIL CLOTHS, X&c., very ciear, at the 


112 FULTON STREET, 










NEW YORE 


to any partof the United States free of 


J A. BENDALL. 

















“OCEAN. STEAMSHIPS, 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE. 





ANCHOR LINE. 


U. S. MAIL STEAMSHITPS. 


New York and Glasgow. 
ALSA esssocceses Satuiday, June It, at 3 P. M. 
Po ee . Saturday, June 17, at Noon, 
CALIFORNIA . ++. Saturday, June 24, .t 3 P.M 
ETHIOPIA......+ . .Saturday, July 1, at N. on. 


New York and London. 
SREPBALES ccc cese sce 








ELYSIA ....... ‘Gaturday, dure '4,at 4 P.M. 
ANGLIA, ...cecee-sceeeee® “Saturd . y. July 8, at 3 P.M 
UWEOPT Acccccece ses cece caturday, July 22, at 3 P.M. 





Anchor Line piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y. 
NEW YORA 10 GLASGOW, LIVE kPOOL, LONDON 
OK LONDOBEERRY. 


Cabins, $65, to $9", according to accommodations. 
Excursion tickets on fuvoinble terme. 
Steerage, $28 currency ; intermediate, $35 currency. 
6@™ Drafts issved for any amount at current rates. 


HENDERSON BRO rE RS, Ageate, 1 Bow ing Grecn. 











CUNA 


RD LINE. 


Es. ABLisuep }810 
The Briti-h and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW voRe, 
Calling at Cork Tarbor. 


Three Seilings eve.y wegk—From New York very 
Wednesda; and Satar¢ 7. From boston every tuesdays. 


Rates of Passage: 
BROM LIVERPOCL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


By Stear vs not Car.yiug Steerage.— First Class, £26. 
Becdnd sa, £18 
Stamere Carcying ©: -evage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
nv ous, according te accom nodation, 
PROM NEY YORE OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cin, $80, $1" on 1 $130 Gold, accordi ig to ac- 
tion, 
Reourn Tickets 4 favor vble terms’ 
Tickets to Paris, ns 5, (o'd additional, 
Bteeraye, at lowest «ater. 
ot nats deoes from, Giverpool and Queenstown and 
Os europe, at Lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Auvwerp, and other ports on the Coatinent and 
or Mediterranean ports. 


For Freight and Cabin ge, apply at the Company’s 

Office,, Bowling Green, RY : v" 

ee pissage, at ui Broadway, Trinity Build- 
N.Y 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenrt. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 
TA PSCOTT’S 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OYrFICE 
86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVEP POOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 
* wanda, available in all partsof ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
BOOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest nares byt 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Sireet, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 


f This Comnany tak os the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
00 im gold; on eacu of its Versels, thus gwing Passen- 
ers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 

ef danger at sea. 

Tue most southerly ro ite has always been udopted by 
his Company to avoi! .ce and UrAvLanps. 











Tons. 
BRA™N...ccccoes.sseccees CANADA ceceesccess aie 
EGYPT... .cceecesecesee GREECE ... aso 
ITALY TUE y+ el 4470 
BRANCK.... i ENGLAND.. B44 
HOLLAN»... bo LVEPIA. 3970 
DENMAKK.. RIN... .s000 -. 1040 


One of the above steamers wil oo New York every 
Wodnesmy, Liverpool every Weduesday, Queenstown 
ope! (nursday, and fortuightly to London direct from 
iew \. 

Jabin pussage to Livertool...ccsccssecedecees $70 and $80 

Preprid Cabin pavsage from Liverpool, aud Excursion 
kets to ..iverpool and retaru at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly peduced prices. 

Passengers booked t and from Liverpool, Cardia, 
Rrstol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
te Rotterdam, Got! enbarg, Christiana, or Copcn- 


fhe Steamships of this lino are fall-powered, and the 
argest in the \tlantio service leaving the port of New 
York. ‘They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, »tfording every convenience for the com- 
vort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
tort, with cconomy. 
Fe turther particulars ‘avply at - J Company's office, 
WURST, Manago:, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW Youn, 
emer ay ao 








ABERDEEN © 
Polished Granite Monuments 


n RED and BLUE, from £5 tree on boar) 
hip, for any port of America. 

INSCRIPIIONS ACCURATE and BEANT'FUI. 
Plans aud Prices free from JUIN W. uUruGe 


Sa'uiday, June W,at 4 P.M. 


ATLANTIC 


New York‘ 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 


[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
Intanp Navication Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





(ts Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Ge Cini revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which ais 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE| 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 Broaoway, wv. WV. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 





NIW YORK, Jacuary 20th, 187(, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF TILE AF 
tairs of the Company is p ity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter ; 


Dreotet di 9 Pr 4 Jac 1, 

1B7d..cccccccrecssovecesecees $86,973 19 

Premiums received froin Jan. 1, 
to Dee. 31, 1875, inciusive.... 808,217 67 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 





blished in f 








$897,190 80 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex 
~~ on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 

o risks have been taken upon nuULLe 
OF VESSELS, 
Premiums murked off as earned durin 


@ the 
pertod a8 AlOVE.seereccrccere serccccersces $919,337 11 
Paid tor Losses, Expenses, and 





Rebates, less Savings, 


&e., 
durieg the sane period.... jsjaQil, 382 50 
Ketura Premiuns,... $64,671 


ruE COMPANY HaS TUE FOLLOWING ASSETS 


Cash in HANK... 6. cececeeesee ee G59 139 24 
United States and other stocks... .482,267 50 
Loans on Stocks, drawing interest176, 250 00 








$717.656 73 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivanle....... 86,009 59 

Subscription Notesin Advanceot Premiums 126,646 6 
Remmsurance and Claims due the Company, 

eatimated ateces ccccee scccrocerecccoes 72,078 20 

Total Assett.ee. ccccressceesrecesees ++ $1,002,391 10 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
Uificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o: 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
ist day of February next. 

A dividend im Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount of Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December Sist, 187', which may be emtitled to partict 
pate, certificates for which will be issued on and a 
TUESDAY, the 4th day of Apiil next. 


By order of the Board 





27RUSIEES: 


bh ey B MERRIOK, 
LLIAM A. HALL, 
OEORGE A. MEYER, 
WALTER II, L ~9b§ 
TH’ 


JORN K. MYERS, 
il.B. CLAFLIN 

G.D. I GILLESPIE, 
4. 5. BARNES, 

JOUN A, BARTOW, 
FRANCIS MURAN,. 


JAMES H. DUNHAM 
LEVI M. BATES, 
RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
FRANKLIN EDSON, 


{LBERT B. STRANGE, 
A AUGUSTUS Low, 
PKANOQIS PAYSON, 


JENLAL READ, STEPILEN L, MERCIAN 
coon, Ww. MORRIS, JAMES L, HATHAWAY, 
THOYAS HALE. TOWNSEND DAV Is. 


JOHN, K. MYERS, President. 
THOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 





ulptor, ABERDEEN, Seotland. 





, WitLouGupy Pow tt, Secretary. 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


ce 


FINANCIAL CARDS. 








25th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


OF NEW YORK, 
156 and 158 Broadway. 


Income For the Year 1675, 
Vor Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c....... $1,436,390 17 





For Interest...cce. sececccess sseseeee + 586,843 95 
For Interest, &c., accrued..... os o+.. sooo, 304,538 90 
$2,383,486 05 


Disbursements. 
Paid for Cisims by Death on 

Policies and Payment of An- 

WUILIAS veces ccersreccecoense $790,453 07 
Paid ie Dividends, Return 

Premiums, Purchased Poli- 

cies, and Interest on Divi- 





Gend, BO _.. ccccecesreeecere / om 20 
Total amount stared 

to Policy-holders, $1,290,384 27 
Paio for Expenses Salanes, 


Tuxes, Medical Exam ners’ 
Fees, Oommissions......... 230.607 39 





Assc ts. 
ait in Bank. ‘Trust Company, 
and on hand....sescrsesseee 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on tame.,.... 5,676,007 95 


$55,868 "5 


Loans on Policies in force... .. 2,190,5 0 16 
United States and New York 
Btate Stocks....06....sse0ee08 938,717 
Resl Estat», 00st ..ccsccssscoes 45,085 83 
Quarterly end Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums an: Interest in course 
of collection and sense 
+00 seeecceee 898,989 22 
Temporary Toans ‘on * Stocks 
$1 Me = 904,21) 84 
, )e 
Interest due to daie, and 
Oe eect oe we =©922,510 28 
—— —— 10 099,943 34 
Gross Assets._......... $10,009,943 34 


HENRY STORES, President, 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Presiden . 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretaty. 


8. N. STEBBIN?, Actuary. 
H.Y. WEMPLE, } asst. sesrotariw. 


OFFICE OF THE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
35 WALL STREET, W. Y. 


NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 





of the Company on the 31% December, 187", is published 
in conformity with the provisions of its Charter : 


Outstanding premiums December 3ist, =. $224,717 79 
Premiums received from January Irt to De- 
Gember 31.t, I8TS.ecccecerecerooosses eres ot 106381 | 3i 


Tota )Premiums..... +. a O30 li 


Amount of premiums earned from 
lst to December 3ist, 1875....... 


January 
+ eeeeess $1,169,246 35 
Less return premiums...... 23 


+s Oe reeeresceees 61,! 

Net earned premiums .. 8 $107,218 & a 

Paid ~ my t the same period : 
missions, Expenses and Re Insurance, less 


WAlVA BOS. ose recesccvecccesvoeessscessess 


. $229,113 1 
Paid cash dividend to stockholders, 

August lst... ..c0e...cceceseeee $25,000 00 

Paid cash rebatement to dealers, ..$137,296 11 


Bo Senate ae he tieatng Ae: 
Cash in seeersccsooeses ove $9,056 18 
United oa State, Bank and 

other Stocks. .. ocreccceeoee 418,159 00 
Interest (jue on Investm soo 67, 28 66 





ot eatvagn Sas 77,945 00 
91,028,625 65 

vo Seman ~Annual Dividend of FIV R (6) PER O8NT. will 

a nnd aher TUESDAY, oa ist, 1876. 


TRUST&ES 
JAMES }RECLAND, FRANOIS HATHAWAY 
sanne L. Lam 


SAMUEL WI 
ROBERT L. TAY JON 0, 


. WOO’ 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. EENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY &Y 
JAS. D. FISH, JOBE? H SLA 
&LLWOUOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT 


D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. W! 
SAMUEL L. IAM, SENRY . Kunwat DT, 
JOON S. W MS) 


WIL 
DENRY J. 8CUDDER, MRENRKY DeRiVE «A. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 


Vice-President, 
ALANSON W,. HEGEMAN 


Secon’ \ lee-Preal ten: , 





C. J. DESPARD, Seeretary. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ta The Cards of respectable Banxs, 
Bankers and Brokers, will be inserted 
in this column, on favorable terms, 








NEWVORK CITY, __ 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
Bankers, 


59 Wall Street. 


MORTON, BLISS. & CO.. 
Bankers 
3 Broad Street. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 
5 Nassauw Street. 

















Forster Ludlow & Co. 
Bankers 
7 Wall Street, New York, 
and Austin, TExas. 


Greonebaum, Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, 
1 Nassau Street. 








41,620,991 96 George Cpdyhe & Co., 


25 Neen Street. 





J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
Bankers, 
21 Broad Street. 





H. O. Williams & Co., 
49 Wall Street. 








ENGLAND, 








THE cit BANK, 


— le Street 
Lonpon, Ena. 








_ GEORGIA. 





BRANCH SONS &Co., 


Bankers. 
Avausta, Ga. 


KENTUCKY. | 











Mercantile Mutual|morton, Green & Quiglev, 


kelekan Ky. 








LOUISIANA. 





THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS | ~ 








B. H, LEVY, 


New youd, La. 








ete MARYLAND. _ 





WM. FISHER & SONS, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
Batimore, Mp. 








OHIO. 








J. H. CHEEVER & CO., 


Bankers, 
CinciNNaTt, O. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 








Bowen & Fox, 


Stock Brok 
T mILapELpaia, Pa. 





Caldwell, Cryder & Co, 


(Saccessore fo Liorp Catpweit & Co.), 


RANKERS, 
BLAIR COUNTY, Pa. 


TYRONE CITY, 








TEXAS. 








RAGUET & PRY, 
Bankers, 


MARSHALL, Texas. 





JOHN TWORIG & CO., 


Bankers, 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS 








~ VIRGINIA. 








R. H. MAURY & CO.. 
Stock Brokers, 





Ricawonp, Va. 








